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NEW SERTES.- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


TV HE. plate annexed represents a view of Kaats’ Kill, ia the state 
of New-York, oir the west side of Hudson’s River, about +30 
iniles north of the ¢ity of New-York. This village contains nearly 
one hundted houses and stores, and is in a thriving condition. It has 
the advaritage of a COnsiderable extent of back country, which isa: 
pidly settling by an industrious set of people. Vessels of Bo or go'tons 
approach it from the Hudson through a creek.—The mountains in 
this vicinity, known by the name of the Kaas’ Kill Mountaizs, make 
a majestic appearance, and, it is said, furnish many things for the gra: 
tification Of the curious. . i “e 
° ++ sentmmeteiites kn upeeemen 
Messrs, Swords, . 10 4 
Mr. Rhode, the Master of the Mines on Sécind-River ( Neto-Fersey) send 
‘me the following Observations on erefting and working Mines in” this 
“Country, in which he has resided upwards.of thyee years. If you, Gen- 
tlemen, by inserting them in your Magaxine, would give them publigty, 
|, Tbelieve Mr. Rhode would not disapprove it, and some Citizens might be 
induced to give the Matter a sertous tonsideration.— Mr. Rhode ts eitown 
fe me as a Man of an excellent knowledge in Minerology, and 4 sms 


Exjerience in such Matters. 


dey an European, and particu- States comprehend, to find an intire 
larly toa man who, trom his. neglect of this imiportant business; 
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youth, devoted himgself to the pro- 
fession.of mining, and al] the arts 
aad stiences belonging thereto, 
who, forthe greater part of his life, 
followed, dnd, on his travels, paid 
great attention to the same—it is 
“the morgysurprizing, in such an 
‘extensive country. as the United 
i. September, 1797. 0° 


as these States have been populated 
two huadred years, and as a thirst 
ot gold and sifver in a high degree 
agimates men to search for these 


idols and governors of the Uni-~ 


verse. It is obvious indeed, that 
an enterprize of this nature, in 4 
country ‘labouring under the dis- 
A ge & advantage 
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45° 
advantage of scarcity of hands and 
high wages, must be attended with 
far greater difficulties: but, as na- 
ture in these regions proves very 
prodigal, in all sorts of ptodidce of 
the earth, in iron, and even ina 
variety of valued and rare minerals, 
why should we suppose her more 
sparing with regard to metals supe- 
rior to‘the before-mentioned, and 
thus to have rendered the gaining 
of the same less profitable?’ The 
adjacent provinces of the Spaniards 
render, at least, a very conspicuous 
proof of the bounty of nature with 
regard to valuable metals: no less’ 
do the few mines as yet opened in 
the United States offer a profitable 
prospect. From these observa- 
tions every sensible man will be 
persuaded, that the working of 
mines will prove important and 
usefui to the country, and that the 
same, if prudently commenced and 
regularly managed, may soon be 
forwarded. Induced by these'con- 
siderations, [ venture to commu- 
nicate the following remarks on the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
mining works to a country. I 
should think myself very happy, 
if, by this, I could influence and 
promote a spirit for the said busi- 
ness, and thus contribute to and 
increase the welfare of a country. 





A short Treatise on Mining Works. 

OF all truths none is more posi- 
tive and sure than this: that the 
production of metals and minerals 
has as great a tendency towards 
the happiness and prosperity of a 
country, in every respect, as any 
other produce of nature. History 
proves, by many incontestable in- 
stances, that, by said productions, 
wildernesses, and deserts, and bar- 
ren districts, accessible only to wild 
beasts, and their refuge, have been 
transformed into populous cities, 
villages, and cultivated’ regions. 
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Many parts of the globe, wher# 
neither a primrose nor violet blosw 
somed, where the soil did not even 
produce a grain, where the scarci 
of lierbs‘eveh prohibitéd’shepherdg 
to live, —there are now to be found 
flourishing and populous places, 
abounding with all the commodi- 
ties of lite, which intirely owe 
their existeate to mining. and 
other works connected therewith, 
Sweden,. Norway, Bohemia, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, the Hartz, and almost 
all the kingdoms, dutchesses, and 
states of Europe, are speaking 
proofs of the truth of this assertion, 
I shall now endeavour briefly to 
state the advantages of mini 
works,.witha view tothe individ 
circumstances of this courtttry. 

In the first place—The pro- 
moting of the mining business wil 
be attended with an increase of po- 
pulation bothina dire and indire 
manner, and by these means add 
to the strength of the common- 
wealth. Direély, by such persons 
aS are interested in the works, as 
stockholders, overseers, miners 
smelters, blacksmiths, coaliers, ens 
gineers, carpenters, &c. and iadi- 
rectly, by encouraging agriculture, 
commerce and ali kinds of trade 
The former consume their income, 
salaries and wages ;.and who draws, 
earns or gets this but the latter, 
by selling their country produce, 
goods, and commodities? Besides 
which they find opportunities of 
making something by conveying 
ore, wood, coal, and other mate- 
rials, at times when otherwist 
they would beidle. | 

In the second place—Many me- 
tals, semi-metals, salts, precious an¢ 
other useful stones, paints, and 
earths of various use and purpose; 
will be produced by these works, 
which furnish artists, manufac- 
turers and tradesmen, “with mate- 
rials, which hitherto have been im 
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sported at high prices: thus, con- 
siderable sums of money that are 
sent out to purchase the same, 
would remain in the country, and 
by these means the prosperity of 
the peeple at large would be pro- 
moted. 

In the third place—Trade gains 
always by exportation of minerals, 
either rough or manufactured. 
That hereby foreign meney will 
be brought over is indubitable, 
and thus the happiness of the in- 
habitants will be likewise. melio- 
rated. 

In the feurth place—Nothing 
is more certain, than that produc- 
tions.cf nobler and perfect metals, 
wiz. of gold and silver, which serve 
as an equivalent for all goods and 
«commodities, and which prover- 
bially, as well as really, rule the 
universe, will enrich.the country, 
and make the inhabitants prosper 
in a particular degree. 

Aber this concentrated expla- 
natien ofthe advantages which 
result from mining works, we 
shall now. ponder the disadvantages 
thereof, as sincerely as possible. 
Here is to be considered, 

First—The uncertainty and cost- 
‘liness of the undertaking. These 
two points deserve indeed the most 
attentive .consideration—Alas! | it 
sis but too true, that. many -indi- 
‘viduals, not reflecting on, the one 
sor the other, have been ruined, and 
then have deprecated all mining 
-business— But before we join them, 
let us examine the following ques- 
tons. 

Were their advisers upright and 
chonest, or selfish? Did they not 
take mundick and sulphur for gold 
-ore, and lead for silver? 

_ Did they place their confidence 
‘in men experienced in the business, 
-Or in vagabonds and impostors? 

Did they not trust to the divining 
4od, to the ball of fortune, or.to 
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the magic glass—by which super- 
stitious idiots imagine to find sub- 
terraneous treasures? and did they 
not, deceived by said tricks; go oa 
blindfolded without reason? ° 

Were they not erecting steam- 
engines, without reflecting on the 
necessary fuel; water-engines,with- 
out a seficient run of water; or 
Jarge elegant buildings for different 
ends; ponds, dams, tail-raises, more 
expensive than necessary, and, per- 
chaps, on wrong places? 

-Examine these questions, and 
then judge, whether the conse- 
quence ot which such follies are 
productive, are to be imputed to 
the undertaking itself, or to the 
ignorance, stubbornness, and ca- 
price of the undertakers. Faéts 
and instances of this nature might 
easily-be. colleéted and commun 
cated df necessary. 

Secondly—It cannot be denied 
that mines, even of the, most 
mising prespeét, notwithstanding 
all care imaginable, notwithstand- 
ing the most regular management 
and the.greatest eeconomy, some- 
timesdo hardly defray the expences, 
-and often fail intirely. But this 


objection will be fully refuted by 


‘the observation, that certain natural 
-obstacles may. sometimes be fore- 
seen and avoided; for instance, 
ground water in too great a quan- 
ity, to lay the works dry—want of 
an elevated situation, to drain the 
water by sewers—infusibility, or 
a refractory, hard Auid property of 
the ore produced—want of such 
materials as are nec for the 
removing of these difficulties, and 
effecting a good flux—and other 
inconveniencies, too many to be 
enumerated here. Where these 
obstacles are discovered without 
a possibility of removing them, 
works ought not to be carried on— 
by which means the failure of mines 
would be lessened. And then! is 

there 
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there any trade or business in this 
sublunary world that is infallible, 
or that may be called out of the 
reach of all changes of fortune? Lt 
would be transgressing the con- 
tracted bounds of this scanty page, 
to enumerate instances of failures 
in all kinds of human undertaking, 
as the matter speaks of itself. 
Thirdly—Mines are destructive 
to-agriculture, as rich fields are 
often covered with wastes and 
deads, and thus rendered. useless 
for ever—It cannot be denied, that 
single fields may suffer; but we 
ought likewise to consider, that 
often, by sewers and shafts, large 
useless marshes are laid dry, and 
become a source of wealth ta the 
farmer, who before had considered 
them as placesof no value. Sewers 
often procure to a high aad dry 
region water sufficient to turn 
machineries, as miles, &c. If in 
works of great extent, it would be- 
come necessary to touch the ter- 
ritory of another with sewers, 
shafts, roads, &c, and equity and 
justice, on the one hand, require 
the consent of the owner, and in- 
demnification of the damage com- 
mitted; yet government ought to 
prevent avarice from unreasonable 
terms, suppress the machinations 
of envy, and curb malice, by such 
regulations as would secure the 
benefit of the property to the one, 
and free the other from being ex- 
acted upon. But as nature has, in 
a great measure, concealed subter- 
rancous treasures mostly in deserts, 
barren, untillable mountains, the 
detriment arising from mining to 
agriculture is of no importance. 
Fourthly—Of greater conse- 
quence is the observation of the 
forester ‘ that mines and smelting 
works may justly be termed the 
destroyers of the finest forests,” of 
owhicn the public, at a future age 
at leasty will have just reason to 
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complain. Mineassociations, solg, 
ly regarding their private presem 
interests, without looking to futw 
rity, or their fellaw-citizens, may 
destroy large woods, deprive ex. 
tensive districts of this valuable 
produce, and thus in time even 
ruin their own works. What, 
however, is perhaps justly dreaded 
in the more populated parts of the 
union, which by the bye are but 
little promising to the miners, witl 
be wished for in the mountainous 
and hitherto uncultivated parts, oa 
which the miner builds his hope, 
But where wood is scarce, there 
regulations of the government, 
simtar to those existing in old 
countries, chiefly in Europe, may 
easily prevent these dreaded cons 
sequences, and secure to posteris 
ty a sufficient quantity of an am 
ticle, that in many parts alreadg 
becomes scarce. 

Having shortly laid down the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
mines to a country, and passing 
the many instances in which they 
were found lucrative to indivi. 
duals, even to common miners and 
SA, cannot amit a few ob 
servations of an important nature, 

I. A mint, besides the necessity 
of having a distinct kind of m 
may be very profitable to the public 
by which it is carried on, where 
the metal is produced in the coum 
try; but with foreign metal, which 
moreover cannot always be had, 
the net proceeds thereof must cet 
tainly be very trifling, For this 
reason the rulers of a community 
ought to turn their particular at- 
tention to the promoting of mines; 
and, it may be added, that afew 
skillful miners would, without 
doubt, prove very useful. 

II. Slate, which is a minetal 
produce, very necessary for cover 
ing buildings, may also claim the 
particular attention of the public. 

Li], Salt, 
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TIT. Salt, the use of which is 
become necessary to mankind, is 
gnother mineral of importance. 
The working thereof may be un- 
dertaken with great confidence, as 
no failure need be expected when 
once springs are discovered. As 
these are to be found ‘in abun- 
dance, and of a very superior qua- 
lity, within’the United States, be- 
sides which the surrounding sea 
offers the same, it is remark:.*le 
that little attention has hitherto 
been paid to its manufacture. = If 
want of hands be alledged in jus- 
tification of this negleét, it might 
be answered, that machines could 
perforin the greatest part of the 
work, which, once erected, may, 
under the inspection ef a few ex- 
perienced persons, afterwards be 
attended by common people, As 
enormoussums of money are yearly 
sent out for this article, these that 
are entrusted with the promotion 
of the welfare of the commonwealth 
ought certainly not to permit these 
sources of wealth to tlow in vain. 

iV, Themanufacturing of gun- 
powder, the chief ingredients ‘of 
which are minerals, might become 
a profitable business, if the sub- 
ferranean treasures of the extensive 
dominions of the United States 
were more searched for. Thus, 
not only vast sums of money would 
be retained within the States, but 
also great dangers, with which the 
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importation of so perilous an arti- 
cle is attended, would be removed. 
Finally, I cannot omit to advise 
such as might feet themselves in? 
clined to try their fortune in the 
intestines of the earth, that ‘they 
otight to be ‘always ‘cautious, and 
to consider mines, In a manner, 25 
lotteries, though the probability of 
succeeding in the former is far 
creater, as has been evidently 
proved by reason, alledzed above: 
—N. B. They ought to allot a cer- 
tain part of their fortune, norcarry 
on their works on a larger scaié 
than the destined sum wouid allow, 
Associations, if well constituted, 
and acting according to their laws; 
are greatly preferable to undertak- 
ings of individuals, who are apt td 
hazard all in order to recovera part. 
Whether certain public laws, 
similar to those proposed by the 
French, during their debates on 
mining, regulating such associae 
tions, might not be of advantage, 
} submit to the sensible patriots of 
the union to decide. . 
Note. The French republican 
rulers made mining works a prin- 
cipal object of their attention, and 
considered it as a very important 
mean of promoting their welfare: 
(whereof the Miners’ Journal of 
Freyberg gives an account:) but 
as new disturbances began, the 
matter was intérrupted, and pro- 
bably is still at rest. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE YELLOW FEVER. 


Ina Letter from Dr. Davin Hosacx, of New-York, to his Friend in Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir, 

OU request from me an ac- 

count of the praétice [ had 
pursued in the treatment of the 
yellow fever which prevailed in 
thig city in the years 1795 and 
i706. 


The history of the tiséacé, with 
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New-York, Aug. 28, 1797. 


the mode of treatment practise 
both by Dr. Samuel Bard (wir 
whom I am connected in business) 
and myself, you will find faithfully 
detailed in a dissertation writte: 
by my brother, which, I am in- 
forined, “has been lately reprinted 
in 
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#n your city by Mr. Dobson; but 
there are two or three circumstan- 
ces which I submit to your consi- 
deration, which may not, perhaps, 
have been safficiently insisted up- 
on in the above essay. J consider 
fever to be of two kinds, either 
arising from the sensible changes 
of the atmosphere, or irom a mat- 
ter of a peculiar quality introduc- 
ed into the system. Of the first 
kind are simple inflammatory fe- 
ver, pleurisy, acute rheumatism, 
inflammation of the brain, sto- 
mach, intestines, aud all those dis- 
cases which are purely inflamma- 
tory. Of the latter class of fevers, 
are small-pox, meazles, chicken- 
pox, influenza, hooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, dysentery, yellow 
fever, plague, &c. &c. arising 
from certain noxioy!s matters in- 
troduced into the system, which 
remain in it a certain length of 
time, producing more or less vio- 
Jent operation, in proportion to 
the virulence of their nature, and, 
at length, ‘* wear themselves out,” 
Jeaving the body more-or less de- 
dilitated, according to their dura- 
tion or their violence of action. 

T have introduced this observa- 
tion to illustrate the analogy which 
I suppose to exist .in a certain de- 
gree, between yellow fever and all 
those diseases which arise from 


_ foreign matter introduced into the 
' system. 


In the treatment. of this 
class of diseases, there appears to 
me but one principle to be pursu- 
ed: to attend to the different func- 
tions of the body,” that the action 
of the poison may be rendered as 
moderate as possible, and that eve- 
ry other source of irritation be re- 
moved, until the cause producing 
the disease be intirely exhausted : 
and that the means of accomplish- 
‘ing this indication be such as least 
webilitates the body. 

ip the management of yellow 


fever I have applied the samedoy 
trine. In this disease there is, 
peculiar poison introduced, which, 
like the poison of the plague, og 
of a venomous serpent, produce 
violent irritation and fever, witha 
derangement of all the functions 
of the body, 

W hen thus introduced, the pria. 
ciples of .my practice have been to 
moderate its febrile action, and to 
remove every other source of iri. 
tation. Both of these indications 
1 believe, may be generally accom. 
plished by the same means, the 
chief of which appears to be, first, 
to remove from .the bowels 
matters which may aggravate the 
disease. 

Secondly, To restore the pers 
spiration, which is, for the mos 
part, obstructed. I make this last 
a separate article in the cure of this 
disease, in as much as the matter 
discharged by perspiration, even ip 
health, is of a noxious quality (@ 
is proved by the late experiments 
of Mr. Abernethy, of London) 
and if retained, must add greatly 
to the fever and witiated state qf 
the fluids which take place in this 
disease. As tothe medicines] 
have employed in accomplishing 
these intentions, and the different 
remedies adapted to the peculiat 
condition and circumstances of the 
patient, I can add nothing mor 
to what are detailed in the above 
mentioned dissertation: they are 
the means I have experienced to 
be.the most successful. But that 
part of the treatment upon whigh 
I am disposed to place the most re- 
liance is sweating. -Commonob 
servation has long since establish 
ed the importance of this remedy i 
fevers in general: but I was more 
particularly direéted to the advan 
ages and necessity of attending 10 
this remedy in the treatment of the 
yellow fever by Dr. John Bard, 0 
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this eityy ahd the writings of Dr. 
Warren, in his history of the yel- 
low fever of Barbadoes. 

If there is a specific in the cure 
of any disease—if the Peruvian 
bark is to be relied upon in the 
eure of intermittent fever, sweat- 
ing, when induced within the frst 
twelve hours from the commence- 
ment of the disease, I believe I 
inay venture to assert, is a no less 
certain remedy in the cure of yel- 
low fever. £n short, so strongly 
is my mind impressed with the sa- 
jutary nature of this discharge in 
yellow fever, and 1 have been so 
rarely ey rv in its effects, 
that when I find my patient sweat- 
ing within a few hours after the at- 
tack of the disease, I congratu- 
late him as secure from danger, 
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provided it is continued a consi- 
derable length of time, thereby 
urging him to the diligent use of 
the means prescribed ter accom- 
plishing it. itis a remedy I most 
sincerely and devoutly recom- 
mend to your particular consider- 
ation and attention. But, to se- 
cure its good effects, I again re- 
peat the rema,k, that it must be 
employed as early as possible, af- 
ter attention to the bowels, which 
should be the first object of the 
physician’s prescription. 

With every wish for your hap- 
piness, and the speedy removal of 
the disease which now afflicts 
your city 

I remain, Sir, 
Sincerely yours, 
DAVID HOSACK. 





{From the Coquette, or the 


ONFUSION, horror and de- 
spair are the portion of your 
wretched, unhappy friend! Oh, 
Deighton, Lam undone! Misery 
irremediable is my future lot! 
She is gone—yes, she is gone for 
ever! The darling of my soul, 
the centre of all my wishes and 
enjoyments is no more! Cruel 
Fate has snatched her from me; 
and she is irmitrievably lost! I 
rave, and then reflect: I refleét, 
and then rave! I have not pa- 
tience to bear this calamity, nor 
rig to remedy it! Where shall 
fy from the upbraidings of my 
mind, which accuses me as the 
murderer of my Eliza? I would 
fly to death, and seek a refuge in 
the grave; but the forebodings of 
aretribution to come, I cannot 
away with! Oh, that I had seen 
her; that I had once more asked 
her forgiveness! But even that 
Privilege, that consolation was de- 
aied me! The day on which I 
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meant to visit her, most of ‘my 
property was attached, and, to se- 
cure the rest, I was obliged to shut 
my doors, and become a prisoner 
in my cwn house! High living, 
and old debts, incurred by extra- 
vagance, had reduced the fortune 
of my wife to very little, and I 
could not satisfy the clamorous 
demands of my creditors. 

I would have given millions, 
had I possessed them, to have been 
at liberty to see, and to have had 
power to preserve Eliza from 
death! But in vain was my anxi- 


ety; it could notyrelieve, it could . 


not liberate me, When I first 
heard the dreadful'gidings of her 
exit, I believe I a like a mad- 
man! Indeed, I little else 
now ! fe 
I have compounded with a 
creditors, and resigned the whi 


of my property. * 
TL perry 







us, that splendor and equi- ; 
page, tosecure which I have sacri- ~~ 
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ficed a virtuous woman, is taken 


fromm me; that property, the dread 
of which prevented ory forming 
an horeorable conneétion with an 
He antiable and accomplished girl, the 
Pinal only otte [ ever loved, «has fallen, 
il With redoubled vengeance, upon 
lt Hy my guilty. head ; and I ‘ust be- 
iit come a vagabond 3 in the-earth ! 

Ishall fly my covery as soon as 
possible; Is! half go from every ob- 
petwhich reminds m¢ of my de- 
parted Eliza! Bat never, never 
shall I eradicate from my bosom 
the idea of her exceliente; or the 
painful remembrance of the inju- 
ties fT have done her! - Her shade 
will perpetually haunt mé!- ‘Fhe 
image of her, us slit appeared when 
mounting the carriage which con- 
veyed her-for ever from my sight, 

she waved her hand in token of a 

h last adien, will always be present 
to my imagination! “The solemn 
‘ 
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counsel she gave rhe ‘before we 
parted, never more to meet, will 
not erase to resound ia my ears! 

: While my being is prolonged, 
ay I must feel the disgcaceful, and tore 
turing effects of my guilt in se- 
ducing her! How madly have I 
ceprived her of happiness, of repu- 
tation, of life! Her friends, couid 
they know the pangs of contrition, 
and the horror of conscience which 
attend me, would be amply re- 
venged! 
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which I have ridiculed as priegi 
craft and hypocrisy * But whethey 
it be trueor false, wouid to heaveg 
I could now enjoy the comforts 
which its votaries evidently felt 

My. wite bas left me: ‘As we 
lived together without love, we 
parted. without regret. 

Now, Caarles, I am to bid yoy 
a long, perhaps, a last farewell, 
Where T sath roant in futures} 
neither know nor ¢are—I shall 
where the name of Sanford is gne 
knowa, and his person and sors 
rows unnoticed, 

Ia this happy chime 5 have nos 
thing to induce my stav. I have 
not money to support me with 
my profligate companions; nor 
have I any relish, at present, for 
their society, . By the virtuow 
part of the community I am shu 
ned as the pest and bane of social 
enyoyment. In short, I am de 
barred from every kind of happi- 
ness... It 1 look back, I recoil 
with horror from the. black cata 
logrie of vices which have stained 
my past life, and reduced me to : 
indigence and contempt. If 
look forward, 1 shudder at th 
prospects which my foreboding 
mind presents to view, both ia 
this anda coming“world! — Ti 
is a deplorable, yer just picture d 
myselt! How: totally the. revens 
of what, I once appeared! . 




















bockseiler, in return, seat him the 
following frote: Al Miillar’s com- 
-pliments to Mec Samuel. Johnsott, 
‘ane thanks God to find he has 
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Pallida Mors quo pulfat pede pauperum tabernas, 


Regumque turres. 


With equal foot, impartial Fate 


Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate. 


Hor. 


Cretcu. 


[Addreffed to the Editor of the Univerfal Magasine.] 


Sir, 


F the following sentimental 
walk through the church-yard 
ot Thurlby, an obscure village, 
bordering on the fens of Lincoin- 
shire, is not inconsistent with your 
plan of miscellany, you will oblige 
me by inserting it. You may de- 
pend on the truth ofthe facts, and 
the justness of the descriptions; no 
part of it being fictitious, except 
the dialogue, which is the vehicle 
of communication, and the inci- 
dent of the wanderer, with which 
it concludes. The last was sug- 
gested to my mind, by the super- 
stitious tales which have rendered 
the neighbouring wood an object 
of terror to the ignorant rustics. 
There are many other obscure 
Villages in this kingdom, about 
which curious little circumstances 
might perhaps be collected, to the 
no small entertainment of your 
numerous readers. W.C. 


Tue Cuureu. 


“Well! thou art a rude and 
ruinated pile,’ said I, looking up 


‘at the litle tottering spire of Thurl- 


by, as I entered the Wicket that 
guards the church-yard from ‘in- 


‘vading cattle ; ‘ thouartindeed, but 


acrumbling atom of Gothic piety, 
*hd wouldst not have been large 
enough—-no, nor grand enough 
either to have enshrined the ale bar- 
rels of a fat prebendary of those 


‘awful pileswhich littedtheir gorge- 


OUs turrets to the skies about the 
me thou wast erected.—But it is 

| We view these ivy mantled 
without a sighs 





us of n@ melancholy, decay, no 
ruined families, doom’d to experi- 
ence the sad descent from atHu- 
ence to penury; no populous city 
crumbled into ruins, to swell the 
triumph of an overgrown metro- 
polis, leaving to the scanty rem- 
nant of its wretched inhabitants the 
bitter legacy of pride, and the pain- 
tul remembrance of former gran- 
deur. , . “4 

‘ Happy Thurlby! the pain of 
these transitions is unknown to 
thee. Securein thy anguish bog, 
thy clowns are born to the inde- 
feasible inheritance of ignorance 
and obs¢turity. : 

* And thou too—thou little ske- 
léton ofasanétuary! thou art right 
to shroud thy meanness in the pri- 
vacy of this marshy yalley. How 
absurd would thy half hewn form 
appear, thrusting its three foot spire 
above the summit of the neigh 
bouring hill, as a beacon for the 
pointing figure of Ridicule! Like 
those ambitious coxcombs, who, 
in defiance of Reason and Na- 
ture, will lift their pigmy minds 
above the level of common affairs 
—to shew their vanity, and pro- 
claim their impotence. 

* And yet,’ resumed I, aftera 
pause, and having paced, attentive- 
ly, two or three times.round the lit- 
tle pile—* and yet, circumscribed 
as are thy homely walls, they wit- 
ness, perhaps, more fervent effu+ 
sions of heartfelt piety, than all the 
stately temples of modern timesy-—= 
whose external grandeur in vainen- 
deavours to render to the Creator 
B that 
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458 
that honor which the ingratitude of 
the votary’s heart so thoughtlessly 
withholds! 

* Wituin these walls, perhaps, 
the bonds of fraternal affection, 
which unite the little society in 
virtuous harmony, have been more 
closely knit. Here Charity has 
learned to bestow her frugal mite 
to the best advantage: simple Na- 
ture has indulged her gratetut feel- 
ings, and artless Purity poured 
forth its fainted prayer.’ 

The loud iaugh of Eugenio in- 
terrupted my rhapsody. 

*Tut!? said he, ‘we are not 
now in Arcadia! The simplicity 
of Thuriby’s clowns would give 
you, I fear, but a faint image of 
saturnian days. Ewould not lay 
a bottle of Champagne, that yon 
rustics, who are in sucheager con- 
versation, are not, at this instant, 
indulging, at our expence, in scur- 
rility and defamation, all those 
malignant passions which a pow- 
dered head, and a coat finer than 
their own, so naturally excite in 
their bosoms” * 


Tre GxHavss. 


So saying he led me round the 
church-yard, pointing, and mo- 
ralizing in the janguage of Gray: 
Beneath thofe rugged clms, that yew tree’s 

fhade, 
Where heavesthe earth in ovany a moul- 
d’ring heap, 
Bach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The suce forefathers of the hamlet feep; 


And bidding me observe how 
Even thofe bones from infult to proteét, 
Some frail memorial fill ere€ted nigh, 
With uncouth rbimes and fhapelefs feulp- 

ture deck’d, 
Implores the paffing tribute of a figh. 

My soul, which the solemn pros- 
pect of ¢ the peopled church-yard’ 
ever disposes to melancholy, as it 
brings fresh to my remembrance 
that cruel destiny by which the 
tender blossoin of my youth has 
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been stripped of many dear cpp 


nections, leaving it a solitary ni 


lic on the half blighted stem 9 
life! my soul wanted not the assig, 
ance of the plaintive muse to ag. 
commodate it to such reflections: 
yet I indulged Eugenio’s humoy 
for quotationas—as I knew himty 
be one of those, with whom eveng 


moral sentiment has an addition} 


value, when it is known to be th 
original property of him who deli 
vers it. 

* Yes,’ said I, as we trod th 
awful ground—‘ let us meditate 
among these humble tumuli—thes 
mole hills, that must one day give 
up their dark inhabitants to light; 
and while we wander among th 
rustic monuments, let us refleétin 
the language of poor Gray’s notles 
beautiful, though less celebrated 
elegy, how | 


§ am—Hope after hope expires! 
Friend after friend, joy after joy is lot; 
Our deareft withes feed the fun’ral firey 
And life is purchas’d at too dear a coft,* 


* Poor broken hearted Gray!— 
Ah! tell me Eugenio,’ said I, pur 
suing the melancholy thought, ‘tel 
me—when hopeless love—when 
dying friendship—or the worlds 
negicét have wrung the chords ol 
thy too feeling heart, hast thou not 
also known that state of mind, to 
envy’ 
Ev'n thefe cold thades, the laft retreatof 

grief? # 
* Hast thou not also sigh’d 
To me, alas! what boots the light of 
heav'n, 

While ftill new miferies mark’d my del 
tin’d way, 

Whether to my unhappy lot be giv’n 

Death’s long fad night, or life's thort buff 
day? 

Bat Eugenio had turned another 
way, and was pointing, with his 
stick, to a high gilt monumeg 
which proudly overlookedth 

‘ With 
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‘fet us go and see it—though these 
oud monuments, which would 
fain immortalize the censurable 
yanity the dust should cover, de- 
light not me. And, after all, I 
doubt whether the most superb 
labours of masenry would allure 
half the crowd to repeat their visits 
to the hallowed spot, as might be 
again and again attracted by the 
simplest stone, with the following 
epitaph, designed for an honest 
labourer, in a country not very 
distant. : 
O’er titled duft, tho’ prouder tombs may 
raife, 
Bluth, flatter’d Grandeur, at poor Bea- 
ver’s praife ; 
Mean tho’ his lot, yet Oakham’s griefs 
proclaim, 
A nobler far, and lefs fufpefted fame. 
Would you the good man’s real value 
know, 
His tomb confult net, but his neighbours’ 
WO0Ce 
‘ The heart that feels the truth 
of these allusions shall revisit the 
stone that bears them, and the eye 
shall water it with a tear, as long 
as any one who knew the charac- 
ter shallsurvive; and tradition, as- 
sisted by the modest verse, shall 
perpetuate the pious sensation, 
when the gilded ornaments of this 
monument shall have lost their 
garish lustre, and the inscription. 
——*‘ But let us learn what the 
inscription says:— 


In Memory of 
CornerivsBiewir, 
Who died the sth of Jan. 1784, 
Aged 66 years. 
Man fprung from duft, to duft returns 
again, 

Fraught with difeafe, and overwhelm’d 
with pain: 

ee his days, his joys much fhorter 
ti 1, 

Blended with care, and checquer’d o'er 
with ill. 


He's happy then who fon refigns his 


breath, Lip 
And feeis betimes the iey hand of death, 
So, wife and children, mourn no more, 
I'm only gone a fep before. 
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* However little,’ said Euge- 
nio—observing the tranquil, me- 
lancholy pleasure these lines had 
diffused over my countenance— 
* however little you may approve. 
the tinsel fopperies of the sculptor, 
I fancy you are, in no small de- 
gree, surprised at the different taste 
of the poet,’ 

‘ True! and I have only to la- 
ment that the former, by the fine 
golden flourish with which he has 
decorated the bottom of this stone 
made it necessary to curtail the 
last couplet, which would other- 
wise, I suppose, have had the 
same number ot feet with the rest ; 
and might, perhaps, have run 
thus— 


So wife and children, mourn my lof no 
more, 
Tm only gone a little ftep before. 


* But who might this Cornelius 
Blewit be?’ continued I, look- 
ing round among the mud built 
cottages, to see if I could discover 
a mansion fit to have been his 
former habitation. ‘ Thisepitaph 
is certainly above the genius of the’ 
parish clerk, or even of the pedan- 
tic school-master of a paltry vil- 
lage. ; 

* Poor, vain dust, that moulderest 
underneath! thou didst, perhaps, 
expect a prouder verse—a pompous 
legend of titles and exploits, to tell 
how great thou wert in public,— 
how wise—how philosophic in thy 
obscure retreat.’ 

Tre Gipsy. 

‘Ha! ha! my friend?’ said 
Eugenio, interrupting me, ‘ the 
wings of thy fancy have borne thee 
again into the regions of delusion— 
as far from the po‘nt as morality 
from a canting face. Cornelius 
Blewit was a gipsy. 

‘And yet, perhaps, you have 
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has importance : for, with thealter- 
ation of no single circumstance, 
except the change of scene, from 
fertile England to the desert of 
Arabia, the dust we now despise, 
maight, during life, have been en- 
titled to its seraglio of beauties, and 
its guard. of eunuchs; and have 
ordered the heads of a hundred cap- 
tives to be struck off, to appease 
his capricious spleen, whenever a 
tempestuous wind prevented an ex- 
cursion of plunder, or a cruel fair 
one had negie¢ted the mandate of 
his love. 

* Take physic, Pomp!’—Am- 
bition check ‘thy rashness.—Pul- 
towa’s loss sunk Sweden’s madman 
nearly to this level—though Ben- 
der trembled at his shattered great- 
ness ;—~and an unfortunate day on 
the bank of the Ganges might 
have rendered the. mighty son of 
Philip (like him whose mouldering 
bones we are moralizing upon) the 
monarch only of a wandering tribe 
of robbers—as much despised, tho’ 
I fear, not so little detested, as Cor- 
nelius Blewit. 

‘In short, Cornelius was king 
of the gipsies; and was used every 
year, attended by his royal family, 
and officers of state, to visit this 
village. He kept his court at the 
house of that same honest, grey- 
headed farmer, or publican, where 
we have left our horses; and in 
the very parlour where we enjoy- 
ed our tankard of excellent home- 
brewed, was erected his rustic 
throne. 

‘I met the wanderer there in 
one of my former excursions ;-— 
nor never beheld I a set of merrier 
—or, apperently, more harmless 
beings. ‘And, believe me, the ve- 
nerable majesty of Cornelius— 
the despotic tuler of the mysteri- 
ous counsellors of fate, was re- 
garded with no little reverence by 
the count® maidens—-nav,'‘and 


Soe. 
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what will surprise you, his arrivaf: 
was hailed with no small degree of 
pleasure by the whole village: for 
Cornelius and his subjects spent 
their money liberally, and_ paid 
with punctuality ; and it is an in. 
variable rule with these people ne- 
ver to rob in the neighbourhood of 
their settled hauats. 

* But the majestic nod and im. 
perial frown Death values not,— 
King Cornelius sleeps in the hum. 
ble grave—and the Five Bells a 
Thuriby is no longer a royal resi- 
dence, The palace and the em- 
pire have shared one common revo- 
lution; though the latter (it seems) 
has been considerably the greater, 
loser by the change—for not only 
the family, but the nation of our 
hero is reported considerably to 
have declined from its ancient 
splendour, since it has been dee 
prived of his wise administration, 

‘ A solemn deputation is, how- 
ever, annually sent to visit the 
venerated tomb—-to pay it, a3 6 
supposed, some mysterious bonors 
—and to keep it in constant repair 
—a practice which would do honor 
to more regular socicties; and the 
neglect of which is a disgrace to 
the surviving relatives of departed 
grandeur; for what can be more 
ridiculous or irreverend, than after 
immense sums have been expended 
on sepulchral monuments, to lé 
them moulder away in negled, 
and mingle witkthat dust they de- 
signed to immortalize!’ 


THe WANDERER. 


‘ But let us have done with the 
gipsies, and their tomb, and fe 
pairto the other side of the church 
yard; where, on a Small flat stone, 
is the following beautiful little ep 
taph— 

Free from this dream of life, this mast> 


of care, 
The tender raother rets, and friend SP, 


cere: 
She 


1 , 
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She follow'd virtue as her trueft guide, 
Liv'’d like a chriflian—iike a chriftian 
died. 

¢T know not how it is’—con- 
tinued Eugenio— but Thuriby, 
the most stupid of all the habita- 
tions of ignorance, has some as 
beautiful, and as few ridiculous 
epitaphs as ever I saw in any 
church-vard 1 have visited, 

é But let us seek this inscription 

—The ashes over which such a 
panegyric could be pronounced 
without ridicule must deserve the 
tribute of an applauding tear.’ 
‘ Lobeyed with alacrity. But as 
we were turning round the corner 
of the church, we were surprised 
by a slow and tremulous voice, 
warbling with exquisite harmony, 
but in so faint and obscure a key, 
that (as the wind set directly from 
us) we could scarcely distinguish 
the words. 

Tell me, ye exquisite powers of 
Nature, who attune the finer nerves 
to mournful sympathy !—why did 
my heart vibrate sadly in my bosom, 
and my pulse beat in tender unison 
to the melting cadence?>—Why 
was my breath suspended, and my 
foot riveted to the consecrated turf? 
By what mysterious mechanism did 
the unconscious tear steal dowa 
my cheek in solemn sympathy? 

Here was no seltish retrospect — 
No anticipation of correspondent 
suffering. —~Ye Sceptics! there was 
none.—I had not seén the mourner 
—I knew not the complexion of 
her woes—desireand apprehension 
stood alaof!—And yet i piued— 
and I wept! 

Oh! there is something holy in 
the voice of sorrow—and woe to 
that dee raded soul that feels not the 
aweful impression ! 

*Hush!'—said Engenio softly 
this is the bewildered niaiden, 
whose melancholy wanderings, and 
Me impenetrable mystery which 


surrounds her, have given rise to 
so many fabulous legends. 

‘ She is sitting, I dare say—as is 
her praétice, on the grave we were 
going to visit, and which she calls 
her mother’s sepulchre.—Let us 
pause and listen unobserved; for 
the instant she sees us, her song is 
at an end; and sheherself willdis- 
appear, like a shadow.’ 

We went silently along by the 
side of the church, as near as we 
could without being observed; and 
listened with an almost supersti- 
tious reverence to the mournful 
dirge—which she several tines re- 
peated. 

Sadly sweet, and incoherent 
strain! the sensations with which 
I heard thee have indelibly im- 
printed thee on my mind—nor 
shall memory ever forego the 
mournful cadences with which 
thou wert accompanied—Take, 
reader—take the mvsterious words 
—but where is the pining Philo- 
mel—the nestling woodlark—or 
the dying swan—that can give the 
murmur’d notes that wrong my 
soul! 


© Sepulchre of my parent dear! 

‘ Ofc confcious of my lone complaint, 
© Oh! treafure (till the holy tear: 

* Chafte tribute toa martyr'd faint! 


© Ah! what can hopelefs anguith more— 
© On earth-—in heav'n without a friend 
‘ Than thus her guiltlefs crime deplore, 
* And fighs and tears repentant blend? 


«Oh! faithlefs Love '—oh! conftantWoe t 
© Myrterious fuffering ne'er to ceafe! 
Cannot thefe tears, that ceafelefs flow, 
‘ The mangled bofom luilte peace? 


€ Then come again, fad foother Death! 
* Again I feck thy gloomy cave ; 
* Refiga the painful—fruitlefs breath, 
‘Which heav a, forling’ ring full sance 
gave! 
¢ Sepuichre of my parent dear! 
‘ Otc confcious of my loue complaint, 
© Ob! treafure fill the holy teard 
* Chaite uibuie ioa murder:defeint ! 
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The curiosity inspired by this 
mysterious dirge, drew us insensi- 
bly nearer and nearer to the corner 
et the church, till at last we ven- 
tured to stretch out our heads, and 
steal one elance at the melancholy 
svren. She was sitting on the 
ground, by the side of the tomb, 
array’d ina loose white robe. Her 
form was small and deiicate; and 
gave no faint idea of what we con- 
ceive of a spirit, or a fairy. But 
as her long black hair was entirely 
disheveiled, the posture in which 
she reclined, leaning with both her 
hands upon the grave, prevented 
us from seeing her face. Yet, was 
there an air of exquisite melan- 
choly diffused over the whole form, 
and. fancy recognized, through the 
obtruding veil, the interesting fea- 
tures of feminine beauty, emaciated 
hy unremitting sorrow, 

. We had not stood Icng in this 
attitude when the mourner, with 
+ sigh, lifted up her head. But 
she no sooner saw us, than, start- 
ing from the ground, she fled like 
afrighted bird. So that, except a 
single glance of her tearful eyes, 
the back, of a delicate and scarcely 
human form, floating in snowy 
vestments before the gale was all 
we were permitted to behold. 

* Poor stricken deer!’ said {— 
* why seest thou from the eye whose 
balmy tear would sooth thy rank- 
ling wound!—But thus it is, too 
often, the real sorrow shuns, with 
timid modesty, Compassion’s aid, 
@hd leaves the gracious boon of 
mercy to impudent imposture— 
Unhappy fugitive,’ continued [, 
resuming the tormer figure—could 
¥ reclaim thy wanderings, how 
gladly would I lead thee irom the 
thorns and brambies of this cheer- 
less common, to the smiling con- 
fines of my own peaceful inclo- 
sure.’ 

* Thus it always is,’ said Euge- 
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nio—after gazing for sonie second 
on the point from whence she dig. 
appeared-—* thus does slie alway, 
fly the face of strangers; though, 
with the neighbouring rustics, | 
hear, she has become so familiar 
sto look steadily at their 
and sulier such of them as dare gq 
far adventure, to approach withig 
a few paces of the grave where she 
sits: but if even they attempt te 
come nearer, she starts and figs. 
away, just as we have seen.’ 


Tue Guos?. 


‘She will now wind round, a 
the back of the town, and bury 
herself in Bourn Wood—aboy 
half a mile from hence; where, dur. 
ing the summer months—(when 
only she visits this part of the coun 
try) she is frequently seen pluck 
ing nuts, and berries, and wild 
fruits—upon which she is supposed 
chiefly to subsist. ; 

*‘ How and where she disposes, 
of herself during the winter no 
one has presumed to guess: nor 
has any rational account been ob 
tained, either of herself or the cause 
of her insanity. So extraordinaryan 
appearance could not, however, fail 
of filling the ignorant with supers 
stition; and the credulous rustics 
tell many curious and improbablg 
stories about her. 

‘ Bourn Wood has long had the 
reputation of being haunted; and 
such dreadful shrieks are frequently 
heard resounding from it, that the 
stoutest cudgel player in the counly 
cannot pass it by night, without ° 


—‘ Each peculiar hair ftanding an end, 
© With horror and amazement.’ 
‘ The clown will have it, that 
the form we have seen is the spl: 
rit from which these lamentations 
proceed—as if the nightingale of 
the day could be the screech-@ 
of the night. Some tell you bo 
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was really the daughter of the wo- 
man whose grave she haunts ; and 
that, going one summer’s moon- 
light nigut to meet her lover in 
the wood, she was there inhumanly 
murdered—by him, as it is sup- 


posed ; aud that her mother, in° 


consequence, broke her heart.— 
And this they inform you is the 
yeason why the ghost haunts the 
grave by twilight, at midnight the 
wood. 


‘ Nay, smile not tao soon. EF 
myself can witness the truth of the 
wood being haunted :—for during: 
the time I took up my resideace 
here, oft—at the still aud solemn 
hour of midnight, when melan- 
choly darkness reigned over the 
vault of heaven, L have heard—the 
loud haotings of the screech-owl— 
and sometimes the shrill cry of the 
bittern. 


~ 





DESCRIPTION OF A NCRTH-CAROLINA ORDINARY, 
OR INN. 


HE first thing that strikes 
your atiention, after emerg- 

ing from the woods, is a smail 
building, either of logs, or a frame, 
weather-boarded, and without 
walls. The whole house common- 
ly consists of but one room, and 
the whole furniture, in that room, 
of some benches, a miserable bed, 
and a large pine chest, which has 
a lock and key, and contains the 
cloathing and victuals of the fami- 
ly, You may always know an or- 
inary, at ever such a distance, by 
the pipe of the chimney not being 
carried above the roof. Just be- 
fore the front door (and indeed the 
only door in the house) stands an 
oven composed of clay, under and 
about which are commonly seen 
a parcel of black hogs indulging 
themselves in the sun.—QOats in 
these parts is the rarest thing in 
nature; if you can procure some 
indian corn and blades for the 
animal that carries you, you may 
set yourself down in your journal 
for one of Fortune’s favorites. If 
you be under a necessity of put- 
ting up for the night, you may 
think yourself happy to procure a 
lanket; and as to a pillow, the 
saddle must be a substitute; for a 
pillow, in these places, would be 
a dangerous-luxury. If it 


be winter, you lay yourself down’ 
by the fire; if summer, the best 
way is to lie out of doors, with the 
blanket stretched over you, on fout 
small stakes, to cover you from? 
the dews, and avoid the persecu- 
tion of the fleas. Whether you 
call for breakfast, dinner, or sup- 
per, it is all one; the constant fare 
is bacon and eggs. No sooneraré 
you seated at the table with your 
neal before you, thai the house 
dog (for the most part of the large 
wolt breed} comes and sits dowm! 
by you, and looks direétly up in 
your face. “Fhe young-children 
of the house, at the smeli and sight 
of the victuals, instantly set up 4 
yell, until they are appeagediby the 
hostess, who quiets them by say-' 
ing, “they shall have some when’ 
the gentleman is done;” which is, 
by the bye, a hint to you not to’ 
eattoo much. By this time a num- 
ber of young cats are clawing” 
your elbow, and as it were putting’ 
you in inind, that they ought to’ 
come in with you fer snacks; and 
if you be not very circumspeét,’ 
some of the more enterprising 
among them will leap up in au 
instant, and unflesh your fork with 
as much dexterity as if they had 
served seven years apprenticeship 
to the business. As to conversa- 
tion 
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tion with the inn-holder, it is ge- 
nerally of a very contracted nature 
complaints of the high price of 
Ne w-England rum, an d the vers v 
dull market for pitch, turpentine, 
tar, or tobacco. Little information 
or amusement then being to be got 
in this way, the best thing you can 





























a HE blast upon grain seems 
to bea growing evilamong 
us. I think it is much more fre- 
quent than formerly: if any reme- 
dy can be found out, ever though 
a ‘partial one, it is certainly worth 
attending to. As to the cause, 
there are several assigned: if the 
real one can be investigated, somé 
remedy, probably, may be applied. 
I would not enter intoa consider a- 
tion of all the supposed causes of 
the biast upon grain, but give it as 
my decided opinion, that it is oc- 
casioned principally by the east 
* winds. indeed E think Ihave de- 
monstration: for, three years ago, 
when there was a preity general 
blast, 1 observed in my fields the 
east site was considerably the most 
blasted; and I heard numbers make 
the same observation. But I was 
last vear more confirmed in the be- 
hiet, that the east winds cause blast- 
ng, by what seemed to be ocular 
demonstration. I have a field, on 
the west side of a grove of wood, 
through whic! h is a cart-way : the 
grove perhaps is ten rods in width: 
the cart-way Is straight, and where 
it opens upon t the held, it may be 
a rod wide—the wind can have a 
free passage through. My field 
was sowed mostly with Siberian 
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oe after you have dined, is to oft 
der your ce se to be fed, ‘and stand 
by, yourself f, the whole time, with 
a cudgei; otherwise the poultry, 

ike so many h iarpies, will not leave 
the horse one grain in five hun 


dred. 
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To destroy CANKER-WoRMS, and Arevent the Blasting of Grain. Hi 
a Letter from the Rev. Jona Cushing, of Ailerihem, in the Countj 
f Viorcester, to the A ademy of Arts. and Sciences at Cambridge, 


Ashburnham, July 3, 1789. 


The following Odbser vations [ submit to your. ca? ndid inspection. 


wheat; and it was free from blast, 
except where it was exposed to'tht 
east wind through the cart-way, 
When I observed this, it imme 


diately put me upon thinking tha, 


there might be at least a partial te 
medy in time: and that is, by 
planting a row of acorns on the 
east side of fields, very near toge 
ther, or by setting out trees, and 
so have them continued along 
some ways upon the north side 
for a hedge upon the east siden 
ly wou ld not break off the siothe 


east winds. The se trees would 
answer a doubdie purpose 
screens or defences against te 


blasting winds, and nurseries fo 
fuel. If they should not prove 
as we could wish, a sufficient se 


curity, the labour would not de # 


lost; for fre-wood is continually 
diminishing. The present gene 
ration ought to make some prove 
sion for succeeding ones in this 
cold climate. lt. Scems as: if-ow 
farnaces, forges, &c. must cea 
intime, for want of fyel, if some 
care ‘4 not taken to encourage tht 
growth of wood. It appears’ to tit 
a matter deserving the attention 
the public. he 
*¢ | believe the same cause isi 
jurious to the fruit ueces.. Dba 


observed 
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Of the Sentiment of Innacence.—Of Pity. 455 


observed upon Cape-Cod, they en- 
close their orchards with cherry- 
trees: when i inquired the reason, 
] was told that they could not have 
fruit; unless they did so, they were 
soexposed to the winds from thesea. 

« J am sensible the situation of 
many fields and orchards is such, 
that this remedy, though it were 
certain, could not be applied; as 
where they are on the east side of 
hills and considerably descending : 
but where they are on level 
ground, 1 think the experiment 
is worth trying. 

* Now I am upon fruit trees, 
I would mention a way to destroy 
ganker-worms, less expensive than 
the making clay troughs, as pub- 
lished from Newbury last year ;— 
it isa very easy and simple me- 
thed—no more than this: in au- 
tumn, before the ground be fro- 

j 


zen, take an iron bar, and make 
a number of holes under-each tree 
near the body; throw in afew ker- 
nals of cornintoeach; letinswine, 
and they will root the ground over 


and over, which will not only so. 


disturb the eggs deposited in the 
ground as to destroy them, but it 
will be very salutary to the trees. 
Nothing is thought better to make 
apple-trees flourish, than to have 
hogs turn up the ground under 
them. 

“This method I had from a 
gentleman in this county, Mr. Ed- 
ward Raymond, of Sterling, who 
has tried it with success. I re- 
commended to him to publish the 
experiment; but he declined it. I 
have therefore taken the liberty to 
mention it, and wish it might be 
further tried. 


“ JOHN CUSHING.” 





OF THE SENTIMENT OF INNOCENCE. 


[From Saint Pierre's ¢ Vindication of Divine Providence." ] 


HE sentiment of innocence 
_B exaltsustoward the Deity, and 
prompts us to virtuous deeds. The 
Greeks and Romans employed lit- 
tle children to sing in their reli- 
gious.festivals, and to present their 
offerings at the altar, in the view 
of rendering the Gods propitious 
to their country, by the speétacle 
ef infant innocence. The sight 
of infancy calls men back to the 
sentiments of Nature. When Cato 
of Utica had formed the resolution 
to put himself to death, his friends 
and servants concealed his sword; 
and upoa his demanding it, with 


expressions of violent indignation, 
they delivered it to him by the 
hand of a child: But the corrup- 
tion of the age in which he lived, 
had stifled in his heart the senti- 
ment which innoceace ought td. 
have excited. 

Fesus Christ recommends to us 


to become as little children: We 


call them innocents, son nocentes, 
because they have never injured 
any one. But notwithstanding the 
claiins of their tender age, and the 
authority of the Christian Religion, 
to what barbarous education are 
they not abandoned? 





OF PITY. 


[From the fame. ] 


HE sentiment of innocence is 
A the native sourse of compas- 
sion; hence we are more deeply 
iflefted by the sufferings of a child 


September, 1797. 


- 
* 


than by those of an old man. The 
reason is not, as certain philoso- 
phers pretend, because the re- 


sources and hopes of the child are 
C inferior ; 
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inferior; for they aré, in truth, 
greater than those of the old man, 
who is frequently infirm, and has- 
tening to dissolution ; whereas the 
child is entering into life; but the 
child has never offended; he is 
innocent. This sentiment extends 
even to animals, which, in many 
casesy excite our sympathy more 
than rational creatures do, from 
this’ very consideration, that they 
are harmless. ‘Fhis accounts for 
the idea of the good La Fontaine, 
in describing the Deluge, in his 
fable of Baucis and Philemon. 


Tout difparut fur Vheure. 

Les vieillards dép'oroient ces cevéres def- 
tins: 

Les animaux perir! Car encor les humains 

Tous avoient dG tomber fous les cc.éftes 
armes, 

Baucis'én répancit ef fecret quelques 
larmes. 





All difappear’d in that tremendous hour. 

Age felt the weight of Heaven’s infuited 
power : 

On guilty man the ftroke with juftice fell, 

But harmilefs brutes !—ihe fiercenefs who 
can tell 

OF wrath divine ?—At thought of this, 
fome tears 

Stole down the cheeks of Baucis.— 


Thusthe sentiment of innocence 
developes, im the heart of man, a 
divine character, which is that of 
generosity. Ft bears, not on the 
calamity abstractedly considered, 
but on a moral quality, which it 
discerns in the unfortunate being 
who is the object of it. _ It derives 
increase from the view of inno- 
cence, and sometimes still more 
fram. that of repentance. Man 
alone, of all artimals, is susceptible 
of it: And this, not by a secret 
retrospect to himself, as some ene- 
mies of the human race have pre- 


Of Pi by. 


tended: For; were that the case, 
on stating a comparison between 
a child and an old man, both of 
them unfortunate, we ought to be 
more affected by the misery of the 
old man, considering that we are 
removing from the wretchedness 
of childhood, and drawing nearer 
to those of oid age: The contrary, 
however, takes place, in virtue of 
the moral sentiment which I have 
alledged. : 
Wher an old man is virtuous, 
the moral sentiment of his distress 
is excited in us with redoubled 
force; this.is an evident proof, that 
pity in man is by no means an anis 
mal affection. The sight of a 
Belisarius is, accordingly,a most 
affecting object. Ii you heighten 
it by the introduétion of a child 
holding out his little hand to ré 
ceive the alms bestowed on that 
illustrious blind beggar, the im- 
pression of pity is still more power- 
ful. But let me put a sentiinental 
case. Suppose you had fallen in 
with Belisarius soliciting charity; 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
an orphan child, blind and wretche 
ed, and that you had but one 
crown, without the possibility of 
dividing it, to which of the twe 

would you have given it? | 
If on reflection you findy that 
the eminent services rendered by 
Belisarius to his ungrateful coun- 
try, have inclined the balance of 
sentiment too decidedly in his favoy 
suppose the child overwhelmed 
with the woes of Bedisarius, andat 
the same time possessing some of 
his virtues, such as having his.eyes 
put out by his parents, and, never 
theless, continuing to beg alms for 
their relief;* there would, in my 
opinion, 


* The retor of a country village, in the vicinity of Paris, not far from Drarey 
underwent, in his infancy, a piece of inhumanity not lefs barbarous, from the 
of his parents. He fuffered caftration from his own father, who was by 
a furgeon: He, neverthelefs, fupported that unnatural parent in his old age. ibe 


lieve both father and fon are ftill in life. 
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Account of William Morgan. 


opinion, be no room for hesitation, 
provided a man felt only: For if 
you reason, the case is entirely 
altered; the talents, the viétories, 
the renown of the Grecian Gene- 
ral, would presently absorb the 
calamities of an obscure child. 
Rezson will recal you to the poli- 
tical interest, to the J human. 

The sentiment of innocence is 
aray of the Divinity. It invests 
the unfortunate person with 2 ce- 


467 
lestial radiance, which falls on the, 
human heart, and recoils, kindling 
it into generosity, that other flame 
of divine original. It alone ren- 
ders us sensible to the distress of 
virtue, by representing it to us 
as incapable of doing harm; for 
otherwise we might be induced to 
consider it as suthcient to itself. In 
this case it would excite ratber ad- 
miration than pity. 





ORIGINAL LETTER. 


Account of Wittiam Morean, a Quaker; in a Letter from Saran 
: Bockertr to @ Friend. 


ESTEEMED FRIEND, 
RETURN thee thanks for the 
perusal of these four volumes 

of Plutarch, and beg the favour of 
the other four, with that wrote by 


Staines, May 11) 1747 


The Duke asked him what he in- 
tended to do now he had thrown 
off the gown? Wm. Morgan told 
the Duke he intended to practice 


Mr. Rowe; and, if it be not too 
much trouble, Bishop Burnett’s 
history of his own times. I should 
have sent these sooner, but since 
Christmas we have had a fluod, 
that the rowbarge could not go to 
London for some time, and then 
the master of the barge broke, 


physic, and that hé had wrote his 
thesis, and who do you interd tq 
dedicate it to? says the Duke. To 
the Duke, if he pleases to give me 
leave. Then besure you dont fat- 
ter me, and tell me what you in- 
tend to say unto me. ‘Phe Duke 
offered him money, but he modest- 


which made me defer sending un- 
till I thought I might do it with 
safety. I intend to order the wa- 
ferman to call at thy house in a- 
bout two weeks for theabove. If 
it does not suit thy leisure please 
to appoint him any further time. 
When I was at thy house I was 
talking about Wm. Morgan once 
a clergyman gut now a quaker, 
that went witha message tothe king 
of Prussia, thou desired mie to en- 
quire where he lodged, I did so, 
but could not hear, only that he 
was going to Holland to study 
physic, he did so, passed examina- 
ion wrote a thesis and commenc- 
ed graduate. He was introduced 
unto the Duke in Holland, and 
had a long conversation with him. 


ly refused, and told the Duke he 
ceyld not accept of any thing Sut 
of hisownway. Then replies the 
Duke, you shall be my physician 
and attend me in the army. But - 
says Wm. Morgan I must first 
consult my friends in London, if 
I can obtain theif consent, I will 
obey the Duke’s commands, for I 
shall be unwilling to break with 
the society forany temporal consi- 
deration. Friend Morgan hasli- 
berty from his friends to attend the 
Duke. I presume he is goneagain 
to Holland to take his degrees as 
licentiate and wait on the Dyke, 
though he apprehends it to be a 
post of great danger, and doubts - 
whether he shall see us any more. 
Yet he confides-and trusts in that 


gracious 
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gracious providence that has pre- 
served his life thro’ so many dis- 
tresses and wants, and I hope will 
still protect the Duke and him in 
the day of battle when death and 
destruction are flying round.— 
About a month or six weeks ago 
friend Morgan called to visit a 
friend in this town as he went to 
visit his brother at Winchester 
who is a clergyman and has prefer- 
ments in the church to the value 
of 800 per annum. He had a 
meeting here, so by that means I 
had the pleasure of hearing him 
préach and pray: a very good 
preacher we think him to be,-he 
spent one evefling at our house, 
and very agreeable company he is, 
He has the advantage of being very 
personable, of a fair beautitul and 
sweet aspect, very affable and free 
i conversation, much of a genile- 
man, one who I presume did great 
honor to his religion and country 
in foreign nations. He gave us a 
short relation of his travels in an 
elegant stile and with great free- 
dom. He saysthe king of Prussia 
took him for a spy, and-asked 
many questions about his uncle 
king George and if he did not send 
him, and behaved exceedingly 
rough, and is a very fierce ‘man 
and the queen mother a very stern 
woman. The king often sent one 
of his ministers to his lodgings to 
examine him very close. Friend 
Morgan was taken prisoner at 
Prague while in the hands of the 
French and used very cruelly al- 
most to the loss of his life by the 
Jesuits; when Marshal Belleiste 
heard of it he was so kind as to 
send a huszar, and took him away 


_ by force. I think it was the second 


time of his going into Germany, 
that he had an audience of the 
Empress Queen. She asked him 
many questions concerning the 
principles of his religion, and spoke 


with great judgment and goo 
sense, and highly commended 
the charity of the Quakers, ang 
thought it great pitty they did nog 
put themselves under the wing and 
protection of the church. Friend 
Morgan had a long conversation 
with her with great freedom. . He 
says he met with none that speakg 
Latin so correct and elegant as the 
Empress Queen except the Pope, 
and that she is an exceeding fing 
woman. She ordered him a pass. 
port and letter to Cardinal Albani 
at Rome, which gained him admit. 
tance unto the Pope. The cardinal 
told the Pope there was a Quaker 
an odd sort of a man that desired an 
audience of his holiness, but tefus- 
ed tosubmitt unto the usual ceremot 
nies in such cases. “The Pope had 
a curiosity to see so strange a sight 
as a Quaker at Rome, thereforeta 
avoid giving offence he granted 
him twice the favour of a private 
audience, without any ceremony 
in a house in his garden in the 
morning before the time of his 
levee, alone without any company, 
and behaved with great civility, 
good-nature and exceeding freein 
discourse. The Pope told friend 
Morgan that he had heard of am 
ignorant enthusiastic sort of people 
in England called quakers, but had 
no notion they were such a socits 
ty and maintained such principles 
as he assured him they did. The 
Pope seemed very well pleased 
with his conversation and ordered » 
him an ample passport through his 
dominions. Friend Morgan. said’ 
he heard the Pope has several times” 
attempted to make a reformatic¢n 
in the church, but the cardinals 
always oppose him, and have even 
dared to threaten him with them 
quisition, so he thinks it not pra 
dent to proceed. Wm. Morgat” 
was taken prisoner by the Spamit 
ards, and stripped of every Ging” 
except — 













Account of VWFilliam Morgan. 


except his passports; before they 
set him at liberty they made him 
promise to go home thro’ France. 
’Twas in the Spanish camp he 
heard the first news of the intend- 
ed invasion from France, and the 
expedition into Scotland, and wrote 
ynto the duke otf Newcastle and 
lord Carteret, and gave them the 
first notice they received about it, 
but they gavg no credit unto his in- 
telligence. Since he came home he 
has been introduced untothe king, 
and he shewed the king the coppies 
of the letters he wrote to his minis- 
ters. The king was displeased be- 
cause they had not comniunicated 
them unto him, and said he was 
of opinion, they might have taken 
proper measures, and prevented 
therebellion. Henry Pelham of- 


fered him money as a reward, but 
he refused, and said he had noother 
view but to serve his king and 
country. Pelham would have per- 
suaded friend Morgan to put on 


the gown again, but he told him 
he didnotleave it of with any such 
design. According to his promise 
to the Spaniards friend Morgan 
came through France Goo miles, 
300 on foot, sometimes almost 
starved and forced to bege. Wuen 
he came to Lyons in France, he 
was almost naked; no shoes, bard- 
ly any stockings, his feet bleeding, 
his beard long, a Spanish cap on 
his head, his spirits quite low and 
suak; with some dificulty he got 
courage to speak to some persons 
he saw talking together in the 
street to enquire where there was 
a banker lived: one of them took 
pitty on him, called a coach, and 
went with him to the bankers, but 
when the banker came iothe coach 
Side and saw such a poor mise- 
rable creature, he started back.— 
But friend Morgan by his elo- 
quence and tears melted him to 
Compassion and tears also, then he 
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handed him into his house; when. 
friend Morgan had told him the 
extreme want and distress he was 
in, ready to perish, this stranger 
was so uncommonly generous.as 
to order his servant to tetcha ba 
of money, and desired friend Mor- 
gan to take as much as he wanted, 
and then sent his servant with him 
to the best inn in the town, and 
hid his man get a taylor, barber, 
&c. and send unto him to furnish 
him with every thing necessary. 
Friend Morgan as soon as he could 
get himself cleanand dressed, went 
to pay his respects to his good 
friend the banker, but he did not 
know him again, untill he assured 
him he was the poor distressed 
man that came in the coach; he 
invited him in and was pleased 
with hisconversation. Since friend 
Morgan came home he has return- 
ed the money with great thanks 
and a handsome present. 

Since I came home I very often 
reflect with great pleasure on thy 
felicity and uncommon good for- 
tune in meeting with thy husband, 
one who 1 humbly presurhe suits 
thy taste in every respect. While 
I was reading the following beau- 
tiful lines in the Museum on Con- 
jugal Love, the idea of your ex- 
alted happiness came into my 
mind. ** Oj all the pleasures that 
endear human life, there are none 
more worthy the attentidn of a ra- 
tional creature than those that flow 
fromthe mutual return of conjugal 
love. When two minds are thus 
engaged by the ties of reciprocal 
sincerity, each alternately receives 
and communicates a transport that 
is inconceivable to all but those 
that are in this situation; from 
hence arises that heart-enobling so+ 
licitude of one another’s wellarey 
that tender sympathy thatalleviates 
affliction, and that participated 
pleasure that heightens “ne 
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470 
and joy itself. “This is a full com- 
pletion of the blessings of huma- 
nity! "Tis here that the noblest 
passions of which the human soul 
is susceptible join together, virtu- 
ous love and friendship; the one 
supplying it with a constant rap- 
tute, and the other regulating it 
by the rules of reason.” Hearts 
like yours glowing with religion 
and virtue must be sensible of a 
peace and satisfaction unknown to 
those who seem to have no ideas 
or taste beyond the narrow Limits 


y . ° . » 
Eulogy on early rifing: 


of this momentary life. Yours & 
tend to infinite duration, and wij 
be ever blooming, ever new ty 
millions of ages. That agreeable 
complaisance on one side, and eg 
sie Condescension on the other, 
makes your conversation all ove 
charms. May the sweet union bg 
long, very long here, and at length 
may your love and virtue “h 
erowned with glory and immon, 
lity is the sincere wish of ' 
Your very obliged friend, 
Saran Bockerrs, 





EULOGY OWN EARLY RISING. 


F the practice of rising betimes to perform their several fundtion 
] can be proved to be universally with greater force and energy ; th 
beneficial to mankind;—if it can consequence of which is a coms 
be shown to have been always derableaugmentation of actual en 
mentioned with the highest enco- 


joyment, that otherwise would 
miums—and if it can be made out, have been Jost. 
that the greatest, as well as the best 
of men, were early risers, nothing 
farther needs to be said in recom- 
mendation of it. 

Now, that it contributes, and 
mndeed universally, to the happi- 
ness of the world, will appear from 
the following considerations, 

In the first place, is life itself a 
happiness, or, if you like the term 
better, areal enjoyment? this none 
will deny; and, therefore, as early 
Tising is really an addition to lile, 
I mean, to aétive and conscious 
life, it must be an additional en- 
yoyment, which every one that 
pleases may, and which every early 
riser aétually does, enjoy. 

Another argument, to prove the 
advantage of early rising, may be 
drawn from its contributing to the 
health, activity, and vigor of ani- 
mal lite. Jt not only adds to, and 
in a manner lengthens,the dura- 
tion of lite, but heightens, so to 
speak, its very degree and reality. 
All the powers of human nature 
are thereby quitkened, and made 

‘ 


to rational life, we shall find’te 
small advantage resulting from ear 
ly rising. What season so prope 
lor periorming the duties of rele 
gion and piety? are not our mings 
then composed, calm, and serehel 
does not the dawning and returnd 
day naturally inspire us with 
alted ideas of the great Creatora 
Governor of the world, who @ 
first ordained, and still preserves 
the delightful vicissitude of day gad 
night, so admirably calculated 9 
promote the happiness of all the im 
habitants of this globe? Is nat 
every passion then Lushed; and tht 
mind ia the best frame imaginable 
for paying to the great God of ni: 
tire that adoration, praise, and 
homage, which all his reasonable 
creatures owe him? Fn this respet 


is manifest. ae 

With regard to social duties 
what more necessary tha eatly 
rismg? Is it possible for a math 
who dozes away the morning 00 
downy 


Again, if we turn our thought | 


then, the advantage of early rising. 
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downy bed, and spends one third of 
the day ini te enervating embraces 
of deatli-like sleep, to discharge 
theduties either of private or public 
life, like the man, who gets up be- 
times, sedulous to mind his busi- 
ness, and careful not to lose the 
balmy inftuence of the most early 
ravs of the sun? The latter has 
the pleasure to see the greatest, the 
most essential part of his work done 
before the other begins; the con- 
sequence of.which 1s, that he has 
leisure to pursue new advantages, 
pew schemes of utility both to 
himself amd others: whereas the 
sluggard, by the too liberal indul- 
gence of his beloved sleep; disables 
himself from performing event the 
indispensible duties of his station ; 
—instead of having time to look 
out for an addition to his hap- 
piness, ‘he is not in a condition 
to. make the best of that which 
healready possesses. Besides, that 


excess of sleep, instead of nourish- 
ing and refreshing, serves only to 
enervate the whole human trame; 
and actually disables those who 
indulge it, from actigg with that 
spirit, resolution and vigor, they 
would otherwise do. 

As to improving the mind ia 
knowledge, the advantage of rising 
early is no less evident. Ia the 
morning, all the faculties of eur 
soulare awake, fresh, and vigorous. 
What over-night defied our mast 
diligent study to find out, now 
voluntarily submits itself to our 
view; we see, we comprehend, 
what formerly was thought above 
the reach of human understanding. 


. Now, as early rising not only ena- 


bles the miod to understand things 
more easily and better, but like~ 
wise affords time for setting about: 
the study of them, it must be al- 
lowed to be highly conducive to 
the attainment of knowledge. 
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A Mother's Address to her Children, on the Importance of Order and Re 
gularity ; delivered in her last Illness. 
[Trantlated from the French. } er hs 


MY DEAR CHILDREN, 
HAVE chosen for the subject 
of this evening’s conference, 

the importance of order in all your 

actions. By this it is that peace is 

erved in kingdoms, and union 
in families: it is this which regu- 
lates the conduct of the servant to- 
wards his master, and of the sub- 
jet towards his prince: it is this 
which engages my love towards 
you, and your respect towards me: 
itis this which makes_you studious 
to mitigate my sorrows, and me 
incessantly solicitous to advance 
your happiness. 

It is this regularity of conduct 
which makes us good parents, good 
friends, and good citizens; which 
gives us a right judgment of things, 
and assists us, both in the choice 


of the fittest time and the properest 
method of doing whatever is to be 
done. It is one of the greatest 
misfortunes in the world, to live 
without any stated rule of conduct, 
in perpetual disorder and confi 
sion. Our life should be a tran- 
script of the harmony of the uni- 
verse, which could not subsist, 
much less attraét our admiration, 
were it not for that just proportion, 
which is discoverable in al! its parts. 
Take away order from the world, 


and-you reduce it to a frightful » 


chaos; leave man without any other 
guide than his.own passions and 
caprice, and there will be nothing 
but perpetual discord betwixt his 

judgment aad his will. 
Ruin ensues, when a man sal 
its 
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bits in bis own iil-governed mind 
the miseries of anarchy: his ideas 
are confused; his imagination is 
bewildered; his conscience is mis- 
led; his reasgn is obscured ; and 
his soul becomes the seat of con- 
fusion and irregularity. 

If you do not accustom your- 
selves, at your first setting out in 
life, to lay down some regular plan 
ot conduét, you will never attain to 
that rectitude of judgment which 
estimates things according to their 
worth; and which, in the midst of 
errors and prejudices, will enable 
you to give the preference to truth. 

The man who lives at random, 
is a slave to his own whims and 
caprice. The world reprobates 
such an one, as a monsier who dis- 
turbs its harmony ; and society re- 
jects him, as a being incapabie of 
iriendship. We see; in short, that 
whoever is thus irregular in hisown 
mind, is destitute of every quality 
which can contribute to the orna- 
ment or benefit of human life; his 
manners are disgusting, his ex- 
pences are excessive, and his whole 
conduct is unaccountable. 

Do net think that I am carried 
away by my imagination beyond 
the trut th, which I shall always 
striGtly observe in conversing with 
you. The too sad experience of 
many confirms what I say; and it 
niay set¥e to teach you, ‘that it is 
impossible rightly to manage your 
affairs, or discharge your duty, 
without a proper command of your 
inind and passions: every move- 
ment of which should be as nicely 
regulated as those of a well finished 
clock. 

The exact proportion observe- 
able in every work of God is in- 
tended to teach us, that order is the 
greatest beauty mm nature; and that 


' to despise this, isto counteract one 


of the great laws of the Creator of 
the universe. Endeavour then, I 


A Mother's Addrefi to her Children. 








beseech you, to imitate in your 
haviour that general harmony) 
the creation, waich, in the course 
every year, supplies Us with wha, 
ever is either agreeable or usefgi 
let your studies be methodical, ; 
conducted rather with a view & 
instruction than mere amusement, 
If you read without 2 plan, yoy 
will overload your memory With. 
out improving it; and your know. 


ledge will be tittle better than a 


undigested chaos, 

The mind in which deal 
prevails, is, in the eye of reaggm, 
like a city without a governinas 
or a house without unanimj 
But a person of this disposition de 
ceives himself; and fancies, the 
if he keeps clear of those irregulagy 
ties which are offensive to society 
he may make himself easy, cheap 
he has all the reason in the worldts 
be dissatisfied with his way of life, 

You will find many who seem 
to delight in nothing but reg 
rity; who go to rest when 
rise;.who eat when others fist} 
whe stay at home when others 
to church; in short, whose ebie 
employment scents to bey to break 
through every rule, without tht 
least regard to method ia any pat 
of their conduct. 3 

‘The world is tull of persons a 
ways engaged 3a new projects, and 
distraMed with new desires; wht 
die without reflection, beca 
have lived without any know 
of themselves. When the mind i. 
thus disordered, it is afraid to 
into itself; or if it ventures oe 
mine things at all, it only 
superficially. The senses are 9 


many tyrams, from whose powet 
we are unable to deliver ourselves. 
and nothing appears really valtlée 
ble, which does not administerto 
their gratification. 

Maintain, then, the dominion 
over your own minds, that ¥ 
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hot overcome by those passions 
which will lay siege to your virtue; 
your thoughts will then be regu- 
jated by wisdom, and you will be 
raised above those clouds which 
obscure the light of the understand- 
ing. Each ot us inay be consider- 
ed as an epitome of the world, 
which is subject to eclipses, to 
changes of weather, to.storms and 
tempests. We all. observe the 
strange revolutions which happen 
ia the universe; but as Providence, 
in the midst of such a multitude of 
created beings, preserves the ut- 
most harmony, both in heaven and 
earth, so ought reason to preserve 
in the human mind the strictest at- 
tention to order and peace. With- 
quit this we degrade ourselves below 
the meanest inse¢t, or even the ina- 
nimate parts of the creation, which 
only subsist to answer the purposes 
for which they Were made.” Beliold 
the bee, or the’ ants a thousand 
times wiser each of them than 
imam who despises them. These 
never deviate trom the laws of their 
nattre, nor from the course which 
Providence has assigrted them: it 
is only’ by ah imitation of their 
conduct and foresight, that families 
iwe maintained, and kingdoms pre- 
serve their power and splendor. 
lis thay serve to: convince 
you, that whatever state of life 
you are placed in, it*will always 


be full ot disquiet, if your judg-. 


ment, and your passions are at 
variance with one another; you 
fist: therefore, frequently exa- 
mine into the.springs and motives 
of vour conduct, in order to re- 
gulate your affections. ..You will 
then see, as in.a picture, the ten- 
dency of your attions; and will 
toch be’ enabled to rectity whats 
ever ds amiss. . 

When a house is on fire, with 
whateagerness do we hasten to put 
atoutr And shall we suffer our 
» Beptember, +, ) oa 


passions to burn with fury, in the 
midst of us, without giving our? 
selves the least trouble to extin- 
guish the flame? ‘ 

We seldom reflect that the mind 
is 4 kingdom, which cannot be 
well governed, without a constant 
care, as well to defend it from its 
enemies, as to promote whatever 
may tend to the establishment of. 
peace and tranquility. Consider 
the stars, which shine in their 
courses over our heads; consider 
the elements, which are the sources 
of life and respiration: alas! what 
monitors are these to man, to be 
always ready, likethem, to execute 
the commands ot Ged! This view 
of the creation perpetualiy re- 
minds us,that every rational creas 
tare Gught to move in his sphere, 


_and discharge his appointed, dutys 


When we only act as we are in- 
fluenced by a capricious humour, 
we insult the wisdpm of a God of 
order, and raise a perpetual tumule 
in our own breasts. ™ 
I have always observed, that 
persons of a dissipated turn are as 
much disordered with respeét to 
their affairs, as they are unsettled 
in thtir own minds, antl leave no 
inheritance to their children, but 
debts and law-stits. .“Phere is an 
easy kind of arithmetic, which e- 
very lover of method is acquainted 
with, and which consist? in com- 
puting our obligations and our 
necessities, and our ability to an- 
swer both, in order to keep our- 
selves in due bounds, and to pay a 
proper regard to that which may 
be reasonably expeéted from usi 
It you have not this love of me- 
thed, which I wish to recommend, 
you will never be able to regulate 
your a¢tions, or your farnilles,’or 
your minds. You will either be- 
have with too great haughtiness, 
or with too great familiarity to~ 
ward your domestics; you will vot 
distinguish 
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distinguish what is superfluous 
from what is necessary; and for 
want of calculation you will have 
nothing but creditors, or debtors 
who have nothing to pay. 

You are born, my children, to 
a cohsiderable fortune: but what 
will become of it if its use is not 
regulated’ by economy? Riches 
are absolute ruin to a dissipated 
owner; the same confusion which 
distraéts his mind, produces an in- 
consistency in all his a¢tions; one 
while you see an astoiishing pro- 
digality, at another time you are 
shocked with as unreasonable ava- 
rice. He can throw away money, 
but he cannot give it: he sacrifices 
every thing to pleasure or to pride, 
but nothing to justice. 

When you.are confirmed in this 
wise habit of acting. methodically, 





ATs Sketches—ofa married Man—of an old Bachelor. 


every part of your conduct willy 
happily adjusted; you will 

your time and your income wi 
prudence ;-you will distribute exgg 
justice to your neighbours, and yog 
will never engage in an importay 
enterprize without cossidering thy 
end. Nothing willever make yoq 
forget the duties whica you owety 
you character and station ;. no day 
will pass in which you will ng 
remember your duty to God~ 
We never lose sight of these dy. 
ties but when we give the prefe. 
rence toa hfe of irregularity; whep 
we goon without a single th 

of what we are,-and what will be 
come of us; hence it is, that the 
affections of disorderly persons dif 
fer very little from the propensities 
of the brute creation, 


Te ewes: 


SKETCH OF A MARRIED MAN. 


HE felicity of a married man 

never stands still; it flows 
perpetual, and strengthens in the 
course. It is supplied from vaii- 
ous channels, and depends more 
on others than himself. From 
participation proceed the most 
extatic enjoyments of a married 
man. 

By an union withthe most gen- 
tle, the most polished, the most 
beautiful part of the creation, the 
mind of a married man is harmo- 
nized, and his manners softened! 
His soul is animated: by the most 
tenderand lively sensations! Love, 
gratitude, and universal benevo- 





lence, mix in all his ideas. Bis 
house is an earthly heaven—hiy 
wife an angel, and his children 
seraphs. They approach him 
with joy; and he meets themig 
rapture! 

Plenty, under the guardianship 
of Economy, is seen smiling, & 
his board; Generosity is the pote 
ter of his mansion! and Joy the 
president of his festivity! Whee 
death overtakes him, he is only 
translated from one heaven to anor 
ther; and his children, who clos 
his eyes on earth, meet them apeyy 
again to eternal happiness. 
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SKETCH OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


N old bachelor is a being 
which Nature never intended. 
He is a creature formed ‘out of all 
those odds and ends which remain- 
ed after the great work of creation 


was concluded: when all the finef ” 


materials were used forthe compo 
sition of such as were intended 
social enjoyments, what re 

was hardly enough to rub or * 
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the sides of the crusty mould in 
which he was formed. But that 
he should not be insupportable to 
himself and the world, Dame Na- 
ture gave him self-love in abun- 
dance, a kind of illigitimate un- 
derstanding, and a judgment so 
mixed with acidity, that it turns 
sour every thing within its com- 

rehension. Thus formed, and thus 
qualified, a bachelor breathes with- 
out the possibility of enjoying 
happiness himself, or essentially 
coutributing to the happiness of 
others. 

The principal business of a ba- 
ghelor is, to keep himself quiet. Hie 
gets up to lie down, and lies down 
togetup. No tender, no social 
impressions enliven his waking 
hours—No agreeable reveries di- 
wersify his dronish slumbers. If 


a bachelor is ever in love; it is 
with some favorite dish, or the 
comforts of his wine ceilar. His 
house-keeper or his laundress he 
can speak to without reserve, and 
he mostly does so like a tyrant. 
Of every other woman he stands 
in aukwardor abject awe. Against 
starry eyes, rosy cheeks, ruby lips, 
and snowy bosoms! against the 
charins of relative enjoyments; 
connubial, parental, filial joys, he 
is full proof! A coffee-house is 
his fort—his sanctum sanétorum: 
here he lounges out his useless 
days, and at night he retires to the 
miserable possession of his pillow ! 

Such isa bachelor! Suchthe ex- 
istence of a bachelor! But what 
becomes of him after this life, 
God only knows! 
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FASCINATING POWER OF SERPENTS. 


[From Le Valliant’s Travels into Africa. ] 





NE day, in one of our ex- 
cursions in hunting, we per- 
ceived a motion in the branches 
of one of the trees. Immediately 
we heard the piercing cries of a 
shrike, and saw it tremble as ifdin 
convulsions. We first conceived 
that it was held in the gripe of 
some bird of prey; but a closer 
attention led us to discover, upon 
the next branch of the tree, a large 
serpent, that with stretched out 
neck, and fiery eyes, though per- 


fedtly still, was gazing at the poor 


animal. The agony of the bird 
was terrible ; but fear had depriv- 
ed it of strength, and, asif tied by 
the leg, it seemed to have lost the 
power of flight. One of the com- 
pany ran fora fusee; but before 

¢ returned, the shrike was dead, 
and we only shot the serpent. I 
requested that the distance between 
the place where the bird had expe- 
#ienced the convulsions, and that 


occupied by the serpent might be 
measured. Upon doing so, we 
found it to be.three feet anda half, 
and we were all convinced that 
the shrike had died neither from 
the bite, nor the poison of its ene- 
my. 1 stripped it also before the 
whole company, and made them 
observe, that it was untouched, 
and had not received the slightest 
wound. 

Hunting one day, in a marshy 
piece of ground, I heard, all at 
once, in a tuft of reeds, a piercing 
and very lamentable cry. Anxi- 
ous to know what it was, I stole 
softly to the place, where I per- 
ceived a small mouse, like the 
shrike on the tree, in agonizing 
convulsions, and two yards far= 
ther a serpent, whose eyes were 
intently fixed.upon it. The mo- 
ment the reptile saw me, it glid~ 
ed away; but‘the busingss was 


done. Upon taking up the mouse, 
bad 
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it expired in my hand, without its 
being possible tor me to discover, 
by the most attentive examination, 
what had occasioned its death. 
The Hottentots, whom I con- 
sulted upon this incident, expres- 
sed no sort of astonishment. No- 
thing, they said, was miore com- 
moh; the serpent had the faculty 
of attracting and fascinating such 
animals as it wished to devour. I 
had then no faith in such power 
but some time after, speaking of 
the circumstance in a company of 
more than twenty persons, in the 
number of whom was Colonel 
Gordon; a Captain of his regi- 
ment confirmed the account of 
the Hottentois, and assured me it 
was’an event which happened very 
frequently. * My testimony,’ ad- 
ded he, ‘ ought to have the more 
weight, as I had once nearly be- 
come myself a victimto this fasci- 
nation. While in garrison at Cey- 
lon, and amusing myself, like you, 
if hunting in a marsh, I was, in 
the course of my sport, suddenly 
seized with a convulsive and invo- 


Anecdote of the Ring of Perjfa. 
luntary trembling, different fron’ 


any thing I had ever experienced, 
and, at the same time, was strongly 
attracted, and, in spite of myseit, 
to a particular spot of the marsh, 
Directing my eyes to this spot, | 
beheld, with feelings of horrot, 4 
serpent ofan enormous size, whose 
look instantly pierced me. ~ Hay. 
ing, however, not yet lost all 
power of motion, I embraced the 
opportunity before it was too late, 
and saluted the reptile with the 
contents of my fusee. The re. 
port was a talisman that broke the 
charm. All at once, as if by mi- 
racle, my convulsion ceased; h 
felt myself abie to fly; and the 
only laconvenience of this extra. 
ordinary adventure was a cold 
sweat, which was doubtless the ef- 
feét of my fear,and of the violets 
agitation my senses had under 
gone.’—Such. was the. account 
given me by this officer. I do not 
pretend to vouch for its truth; but 


the story of the mouse, as well a 


of the shrike, I aver to be faét, * 
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ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF PERSIA. 


HE following anecdote is ex- 
traéted from the collection 

of oriental bons mots, by Mons. 
Galland, the ingenious author of 
the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. ‘ A king of Persia being 
exasperated with his grand vizier 
for some particular cirtumstance, 
deposed him, and chose another in 
his room; but as he was, in other 


respects, satisfied with the services \ 
of him he had deposed, he bade” 


him chuse whatever place in his 
dominions he pleased, where he 
might spend the rest of his days, 
with his family, in the enjoyment 
Of the fortune he had acquired. 
The vizier replied, “ F have no 
occasion “for all the wealth ‘with 





which thou hast loaded me: I 
theretore entreat thee to suffer me 
to restore it; and if thou hast still 
any favorable thoughts of me, ask 
not for a place inhabited, but ear- 
nestly beseech thee to grant me 
some deserted village, that I may 
re-people it with my followers, my 
labour, my care, and my ‘indus- 
trv.” Thes ultan gave orders that 
such a village as he desired should 
be sought tor; but after a long 
search, those whom he had en- 
trusted with the commission, came 
to inform him that they had been 
unable to discover one. ‘The sul- 
tan reported their answer to the 
deposed vizier; who then said, “7 
well knew that there was not @ 
- "oa 
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single place, ruined aind depopulat- 
ed, in all the countries thou hadst 
committed to my care. What I 
have done, was in order that thou, 
© sultan, mightst know in what 


Anecdase.—State of Chemical Opinion im Britain. 
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condition I have placed thy do- 
minions; and that thou “mightst 
charge another to render tlice as 
good an account.” 





A. MASQUERADE ANECDOTE. 


NE original and comical 
scene at the masked ball 
given on occasion of the marriage 
ai the Dau phin to the Archduchess 
of Austria, (the late unfortunate 
Queen of France), afforded muci 
diversion to Louis XV. 

A beautet, splendidly furnish- 
ed, offered refreshments in profu- 
sion to the company at the ball. 
A mask in a yellow domino came 
there frequently, and made dread- 
ful havock among the cooling li- 
quors, the exquisite wines, and all 
the solid provisions. No sooner 
aid this mask disappear than he 
came back again more thirsty and 
nore hungry than ever. He was 


abserved by some masks, whe 
shewed him to others. ‘The yel- 
low domino became the object of 
universal curiosity, His Majesty 
wished to see him, and anxious to 
know who he was, had him fol- 
lowed; it was found that this wasa 
domino belonging in common to 
the hundred Swiss, who putting it 
onalternately, succeeded each other 
at this post, which was not the 
worst .in the room. It is well 
known, that one of the hundred 
Swiss, who is equal to three or 
four men in corpulence, devours 
full as much as ten; so that it was 
just as if a thousand mouths had 
been fed at the beaufet. 





STATE OF CHEMICAL 


OPINION IN BRITAIN. 


[From the Monthly Magazine for January, 1797.] 


“HE state of chemical opinion 
‘| in Britain, may easily be ex- 
hibited. In general, it: may be 
observed, that most of our living 
authors and teachers, trom Dr. 
Black downwards, have adopted 
the two great tenets of the Lavoi- 
sierian system.’ They consider, 
1, Water as compounded of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen; and, 2. Metals, 
as simple bodies, so ‘tar as analy- 
sishas yet gone. For, although 
Mr. Cavendish was the discoverer 
6f the composition of water, the 
antiphlogistic doétrine rests upon 
that proposition: accordingly, the 
last Considerable attempt to over- 
turn it from its foundation, was 
made by Dr. Priestley, at the sug- 
gestion of his friend, Mr. Keir; 
who, perceiving that oxygen, so 


generally produced an acid, in 
uniting with an inflammable basis, 
concluded that the same thing must 
happen when oxygen and bhydro- 
gen gasses were cxploded toge- 
ther. The analogy, however, did 
not hold in this case; and the un- 
avoidable presence of a small quan- 
tity of azotic gas, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the acid discovered by 
Dr. Priestley in the liquor deposit- 
ed atter the experiment. The pro- 
cesses carried on upon a large 
scale in France, together with tie 
oxygen and hydrogen, obtainable 
from water by the electric shack, 
which has been lately done ina 
very satisfactory manner, seem to 
have added strength to the pre- 
vailing conviction on this leadi 
point. It does notappear that , 
Priestley’s 
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Priestley’s experiments, since his 
expatriation, have brought back 
any deserter to the old standard of 
phlogiston. M. De Luc has writ- 
ten largely, but to little purpose, 
against the new theory and nomen- 
clature. His papers, (in the Journ. 
de Physique) were so barren of 
facts, and so abundant in words, 
that most men of science in Eu- 
rope were sick of reading before 
he ceased to write. Except M. 
De Luc, there is probably no au- 
thor now among us, who at once 
contends for the existence of phlo- 
giston, and strenuously denies the 
composition of water. Some of 
the lunar philosophers, as Mr. 
Watt and Kier, may be set down 
as sceptics. 

M. Lavoisier is thought, by ma- 
ny of our countrymen, unsuccess- 
ful in his attempt to engraft Dr. 
Black’s dofirine of latent heat on 
his antiphlogistic system. His sup- 

osition of a large quantity of ca- 
foric being condensed in nitre, ni- 
tric acid, &c. affords an indication, 
that he did not rightly conceive 
that ingenious dottrine. Dr. Bed- 
oes (Pirilos. Tr. on the fusion of 
évon) and Dr. Hutton, have treated 
the supposition as altogether un- 
warrantable. Dr. Hutton, (PA. 
Dissertations) has accounted for the 
phenomena observed in explosions 
and deflagrations from the solar 
substance, which he imagines to 
be condensed in plants. ‘The su- 
per-addition of this hypothesis to 
the proper tenets of M. Lavoisier 
appears to constitute Dr. Hutton’s 
chemical creed, and it is probably 
the only one existing, applicable, 
with tolerable plausibility, to the 
whole sum of the phenomena. It 
nearly, I believe, coincides with 
those of M. Gren and M. Richter. 
As to M. Gittling, he is inferred, 
from very inadequate experiments, 


that azote and oxygen gasses dif- 
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fer only in this, that the same pty 
vitating matter, (oxygen) is upi, 
ed in the former with light, and jg 
the latter with caloric. This is, | 
think, the only morsel of t 

of which he has been the propo 
ser. 

Mrs. Futhame has endeavoure 
to correct the antiphlogistic 
tem, by referring to water as the 
source of oxygen in all oxydations 
She has not perhaps made 
converts. But the ingenuity of 
her arguments, and the novelty of 
her facts, may be triumphanth 
quoted by the advocates of female 
talents; nor.can there exist a dile. 
tante in science, so dead to merit, 
as not to regret, that there the 
res angusta domi should obsmd 
the prosecution of researches » 
curious. (See the frefaye to Mm 
Fulhame’s Essay.) a 

Dr. Austin made an ingeni 
effort to reduce the number of ele: 
mentary principles, by resolvi 
charcoal (carbone) into hydrogel 
and azote. His opinion has been 
supported by Dr. Beddoes, bit 
does not appear to have obtained 
particular attention from the che 
niists. 

It is to be lamented, that My 
Keir has delayed the publication 
of his experiments on metallic 9 
lutions. J understand from thos 


who have seen the second part df 


his paper—the first is in the Phil 
Transaétions—that he has dete 
ed the. grossest errors in M. Le 
voisier’s statements. No man, eth 
tainly, whether we regard acct 
racy or information, is better qué 
lified to establish just principlesia 
this important branch of chemi+ 
try. There is nothing in chemis 
try more curious than some, of 
more useful than others, “of the 
facts related in his first paper. Tht 
continuation of this genvlents 
dictionary has been clayed, 
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dhe world has become weary of 
étation. 
The late efforts to apply the 
new chemistry, on the one hand, 
to agriculture, and. on the other 
to medicine, are not less interest- 
jag than the original discoveries 
themselves. Mir. Kirwan's Essay 
on manures, is before the public. 
The Board, of Agriculture has 
printed, but not published, an Es- 
say on the same subject, by Dr. 
Ingenhousz. I believe tiat Board to 
be in possession of other valuable 
culation om manures. 
Collections of cases, in which 
the respiration of gasses has been 
employed, appear from time to 
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time. I wish we could look for- 
ward to the speedy establisiment 
of the proposed Pxeumatic Hospi- 
tal; or to the employment of any 
other means, capable of speedily 
ascertaining the real virtues of the 
gasses in medicine. I know not 
whether this view takes in the most 
important circumstances, relative 
to the pursuits and opinions of our 
chemical countrymen.—Hi not, 
hope other correspondents wilh 
supply the deficiences. Jnforma- 
tion concerning the present pur- 
suits of experimenters would be 
extremely desirable, if it should be 


obtained. 
SCIOLUS, 





eas 


Copy of the curious Will of Mrs. Acres GREENHILL. 


FN the'name of God, Amen. I 
Agnes Greenhill, reliét of John 
Greeahill, late of the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, Middle- 
sexy being in:an ill-state of health, 
aad of sound and perfect memory, 
praised be God for it! do make 
and ordain my last will and testa- 
ment as follows. 

First, and principally, F recom- 
mend my soul into the hands of 
God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost; and to the 
most holy, glorious, and undivided 
Trinity, who FE believe shall be 
my judge at the last day, and into 
the hands of the most holy, glori- 
ous, and blessed Mother of God, 
my saviour Jesus Christ, who, I 
hope, will make intercession for 
me at the day of doom, when the 
last trumpet shall sound, and awake 
the dead. And, as to my body, 
T bequeath it to the earth, to be 
decently interred, in the parish 
ehurch of St. Bartholemew, near 
Smithfield, in a vault wherein is 
laid the body of my dear, most ho- 
bored, and angelic mother, whom 
J loved a thousand times better 


than my own life. And I desire 
} may be laid by her at my deathy 
without fail, so help you God, and 
as you hope for mercy at the last 
day to fulfil this my desire, and 
not to fail the fulfilling of this my 
last will and testament. 

As to my body, when Iam dead, 
I desire, if I should die in my chair, 
¥ may remain in it five hours, and 
not to be stript, but buried in what 
I shall have on me at the time it 
shall please God to calt me front 
hence to my eternal rest, except my 
upper petticoat; but no shroud to 
be put on me; and to be laid in 
my own bed as if F was alive. tilk 
my coffins are made, which shalk 
be three; the first to be of strong 
oak, as strong and good as can be 
made, and to be lined with white 
sattin quilted, and a squab and three 
pillows, and a white sarsenet sheet 
to be wraptall over me, when I any 
put in my coffin; and my corpse 
not to be shewed to any of my 
neighbours, no sot one, upon any 
account whatsoever,as you willan- 
swerit at the greatday. My second 
coffin to be a leaden one, as strong 
as 
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es can be made; and the third to 
be as strong as can be made, and co- 
vered witn fine black veivet; and 
tne nailsto be white and not yeliow. 

I desire to be kept three weeks 
before I ain buried; and to have 
no bran put iato the coffin, but 
some tine cotton, aud not to be 
soidered up till I am so oifensive, 
they cannot bear me any longer; 
and not to leave me alone, nigiit or 
dav, till I am done up. 

I desire to have the whitest 
burying that can be made; white 
scarfs, and the rings to be white, 
aod white feathers on the hearse 3 
and to lay in state in my own par- 
jour in a decent manner, not to be 
buried by day-light, butat the hour 
of nine o’clock, and not before on 
any account. If desire you not.to 
fail, as you will answer at the great 
day. 

If Webb should be living at 
my death, I desire he may make 
my coffins; and bury me: pay him 
well for his trouble, and let him, 
aad no one cise, solder me up. 

Whornsoever sits up with my 
corpse, not to leave open a win 
dow or door of the room where my 
corpse is, on any account. If 
Mis. Butier should live with me 
at my death, she shall have nothing 
to do with me; for I know she wiil 
have her own wav, and do as she 
chooses, notwithstanding my or- 
ders, that I desire no Window may 
be leit open upon me when I am 
dead. Is mother Webb should 
be living with me at my death, 
I would have her sit up with me 
while I am above ground, or go 
to bed in the same room, aid 
keep a fire in the same room where 
J am. Ii the smell offends her, she 
may go out or in,as she may think 
fit, to take the air, Sie need not 
have a fire in the rvom, without 
she should be cold. I desire she 
may have a ginuea for setting up 
with me, to be paid the day after 
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fam buried; and she is to haveg 
full suit of mourning. 
I desire a funeral sermon toh 
preached the mght I am bur 
trom this text: first book of Qf 
rinthians,and part of the 34th verge. 
“The uamarried wonpan careth 
for the things of the Lord, thy 
she may be holy both in body agi 
spirit.’—I desire Mr. Cooke t 
preach the sermon, and to haw 
five guineas for preaching, anf 
gloves, scarf, and ring. Aady 
to my worldly goods and chattel 
aud my estate treehold and ¢ 
hold, er money, I do bequeath ia 
manner follows. My dear mothey 
Mrs. Agnes Cierk, did give i 
her freehold estate ia Water Lang, 
which came to her by her late & 
ther George farvis, and Téfttohe 
and wer heirs. Sic having byhe 
will made me her heir to tuis free 
hoid estate, and my heirs for eve 
I give the said estate i manag 
following. I do give this esta 
of Water Lane, unto my good 
friend Alexander Jesson, and t 
Mrs. Galliard, of Bury-street, my 
neighbour, ia trust, and for thele 
gacies. hereafter mentioned, nM 
to their heirs for them, to pay int 
the hands of my servant Mag 
Butler, the sum of twenty pound 
a year, for and during her singk 
life ; and if she should miarry, si 
is to lose the twenty poundsa yeah 
and to have the sum of fifty poumt 
of lawful money of Eaglaad paid 
her in six months after her ah 











‘riage; but no more by the yeah 


except ten pounds a year she is 
have for and during the livesa 
dogs, cats, poultry, and birds, by 
sides thetwenty pounds. She isi 
to lose the ten if she does matty 
solong as any dogs, cats, poul, 
try, or birds be living. And sos 
is to have thirty pounds a year Bet 
self, and the dogs, cats, pouliyy 


and bicds, wrist 
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THE NUPTIAL FUNERAL: 4n Historical Fragment. 


[From a German Chronicle. } 


N a steep mountain, sur- 
rounded by extensive woods, 
js situated an ancient castle, long 
the residence of the cotints of 
Pachau. Here lived an aged and 
yenerable mother; the last de- 
scendant of that illustrious family. 
Tne counts of Walfarthausen 
were their near relations; and the 
vicinity of their mansion facili- 
tating a mutual intercourse; paved 
the way fora still more striét alli- 
ance. The young countess; their 
sister, was promised in marriage to 
the young count Dachau. Brought 
up together from their childhood, 
their infautine friendship had long 
changed into ardent love. 

The most magnificent prepara- 
tions were made; to celebrate 
their nuptials, during the festival 
of Christmas. 

- The preparations being com- 
pleted; the count of Dachau, in 
his nuptial dress, accompanied by 
his attendants, descended into the 
valley at the foot of the moun- 
tain, to meet his future consort; 
but the slow progress of his train 
il suiting the youthful ardour of 
the count, he set spurs to his no- 
ble courser, and was soon so far 
advanced into the wood, that it 
Was WNpossibdle for his attendants 
to hear his voice. 

Ona sudden he is attacked by a 
ffoop of robbers, and after some 
useless efforts, is disarmed and 
wounded. In vain he begs them 
to spare his life. Deaf to all his 
prayers they cumplete their crime; 
they strip him of his rich dress and 
costly jewels ; an emerald ring, the 
first pledge he had received trom 
his mistress, and which she gave 
him when she consented to be his 
bride, not being easy to get from 
his: finger, the barbarians cut off 
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his band: then covering his body 
with some earth, they fly with 
precipitation; taking with them 
the horse of the unfortunate count. 

In the mean time the intended 
bride, accompanied by her two 
brothers; and followed by a splen= 
did cavalcade, arrives at the castle, 
where a numerous company are 
assembled. Mutual congratula- 
tions pass on the auspicious occa- 
sion of their meeting. The mos 
ther; melancholy and uneasy, at 
not seeing her son, expects him 
with impatience. She sends the 
pages and servants to seek him, 
a little dog belonging to the coint, 


-followedthem,scenting every bushy 


as if anxious to find his mastet; 

‘The supper is served up in the 
great hall, The chevaliers and 
ladies take their places at the ta- 
ble. But not gaicty nor cheer- 
fulness was there. A melancholy 
silence and heavy looks, bespeak 
the sad presentiments that prevade 
every bosom. 

The intended bride cannot re- 
tain her sighs; her bosom heaves’ 
with unutterable anguish; her 
necklace bursts; the pearls roll 
upon the table. At these ominous 
signs, theterrified guests rise from 
their seats; the covers are all re- 
moved; they wait, in dreadful 
suspence, the arrival of the count. 
A boisterous wind shakes the loity 
firs that crown the mountain, and 
roars through all the courts of the 
castle. Whirlwinds of snow rush. 
from the rocks into the valiey.— 
The storm at length ceases; the 
clouds disperse; and the pale light 
of the moon appears. They hear 
—they hear the funeral scream of 
the noéturnal birds. 

The young bride conceals her 
beautiful face. Adieu for ever 
E nove 
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now to joy and peace! The sound 
of ahorn is heard: the drawbridge 
is lowered; the servants and pages 
precipitately enter, as if pursued 
by the phantoms of night. Ail 
the company approach the lady 
dowager and her intended. daugh- 
ter-in-law;. who, silently address- 
ing their vows to heaven, await, in 
fearful consternation, the dreadful 
news. At this moment a mourn- 
ful and plaintive cry attracts their 
attention to the door: they behold 
a.little dog, who, running to the 
mother of his master, drops at her 
feet something. bloody, which he 
licks witha piteows moan. Atas! 
it was the hand which the assas- 
sins had-cut off, and dropped in 
their flight. The venerable mo- 
ther—the lovely bride—perceive 
the emerald ring, and sink. lifeless 
on the floor. 

At this sight, the chevaliers all 
take to arms, and followed by the 
servants of the castle, enter the 
wood, and traverse it on every 
side. The faithful dog runs before 
them, incessantly moaning. He 
traces the footsteps of his master. 
They wander thus about an hour, 
when the dog suddenly stops at a 
heap of earth, which he endea- 
vours to scratch up, still piteously 
moaning. ‘Fhey dig the earth, 
which appears recently laid; they 
discover the naked and mangled 








body of the count. The chevg 
liers take off their mantles, t 
wrap the body decently in them, 
They place it on one of their 
horses: then taking the plumes 
from their hats, and the servants and 
pages tearing. from their clothes 
the ribbands and other ornaments 
of the day, they sorrowfully re. 
sume their road to the castle. Not 
avoice is heard—not a sound to 
interrupt the silence of the melan. 
choly procession. The company 
that had seen the nuptial train of 
the late happy bride, now advance 
to meet the funeral cavalcadea 
The priests descend to the foot of 
the mountain,to receive, with due 
solemnity, the body of their lord, 
He is interred in the vaults of the 
church in which his ancestors re- 
pose; and with him is extinct the 
ancient family of Dachau. 

So vanished alk the honors: of 
ancestry! So fled the brightest ter- 
restrial prospects! To the child- 
less mother, and the widowed 
bride,. all on earth is now desolate 
and dreary.. Grief long holds het 
melancholy sway; but Piety at 
length prevails; and Faith points 
to those celestial. scenes, where 
suffering goodness will at last be 
happy. Wrapped in erp 
and prostrate at the foot of the: 
tar, they renounce the flattering 
vanities of the world forever. 








Some Account of the dreadful Effec?s of the Earthquake of Quito, and itt 
Neighbourhood, which happened on the 4th of February, 1797. 


es HIS dreadful calamity began 
at Quito, at half past seven a. 
m. and lasted, trom the best calcula- 
tion, upwards of three minutes. The 
elegant college of St. Ferdinando 
isin ruins. The large edifice of 
Santo Domingo is considerably da- 
raged; the grand tower was broke 
into many pieces, anda number of 
the cellsentirely destroyed ; the stu- 


dents’ school is in ruins. ‘Fhe 
high church of Del Carmen, one 
ot the most elegant fabrics in the 
place, is totally demolished. The 
tower of La Merced is nearly 
the same state; it has been ordered 
to be pulled down. The church 
de la Conception has suffered con- 
siderable damage : indeed, all the 
best buildings of the place ae 
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destroyed. 
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destroyed. Noneofihelow build- 
ings have received any damage. 

At Facunga the earthquake be- 
gan sometime past seven o’clock 
a. M. and the agitation of the earth 
continued until two o'clock p.m. 
Jeaving the village entirely in ru- 
ins, not a building being left stand- 
ing, except an arch in the great 
square, and part of a neighbour- 
ing house. 

The people who have perished 
are innumerable; the churches of 
St Augustin, Santo Domingo, and 
La Merced, were crouded with 
people hearing mass, not one of 
whom was saved. ‘The whole 
place opened into gullies, out of 
which large quantities of water is- 
sued. Don Francisco Comacho 
was swallowed up, and no ac- 
count has been received of Don 
Antonio Texado, who was with 
him. 

The village of St. Philip, which 
is near to Facunga, is swallowed 
up. In this place there was a 
school with upwards of forty chil- 
dren who have shared the same fate. 

There are different reports re- 
specting the village of Anbaro; it 
is said to be likewise in ruins. 

The famous estate of the Mar- 
quis de Miraflores, on which was a 


cloth manufactory, all his houses 
and an elegant church, is entirely 
destroyed, and many lives lost. 

Calera, an estate adjoining the 
Marquis’s, is swallowed up, and 
scarcely the vestige of a house to 
be seen. 

Alaques, Saguiall, Puagili, Fa- 
chuchi, and other considerable vil- 
lages and estates are entirely ruin- 
ec. 

Machache, Aloaci, Amaguana, 
Aivay, and other villages in the 
neighbourhood of Facunga, have 
sutfered great damage. Not a 
church is ieft standing in either of 
these places. 

The mountains of Calopaci: 
opened in several parts, and issued 
great quantities of water: a small 
hill, near to the city, threw up yast 
heaps of stone. 

This earthquake is said to be 
much severer than that which hap- 
pened in the year 1755. 

To add to the general consterna- 
tion at Quito, it was affirmed the 
next day that an inhabitantof Gu- 
ayquil had brought accounts of 14 
English ships having arrived there 
—certain it is, that.a person who 
came thence passed on to Quinche, 
where the President is, 


ae EE CR UO 
SIMPLE AND EASY METHOD OF MAKING HAY. 
And he gave it for his Opinion, that whoever could make two Ears of Corn, 
or two Blades of Grass, to grow upon a Spot of Ground where only one 


grew before, would deserve better of Mankind, and do more essential 
Service to his Country, than the whole Race of Politicians put together. 


NSTEAD of allowing the 

hay, says he, to lie, as usu- 
al, in most places, for some days, 
in the swarthe after it is cut, and 
afterwards alternately putting it up 
ito cocks and spreading it out, 
and tedding it in the sun, which 
tends greatly to bleach the hay, ex- 


arr 





Swirt. 


hales its natural juices, and sub- 
jeéts it very much to the danger 
of getting rain, and thus runs a 
reat risk of being made good for 
Rute. L make ita cali rule, if 
possible, never to cut hay but 
when the grass is quite dry; and 
then make the gatherers follow 
~ close 
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8 
close upon the cutters, putting it 
vp immediately into smail cocks, 
about three feet each, when new 
put up, and of as simail a diame- 
ter as they can be made to stand 
with; alw ays giving each of therm 
a siight kind of thatching, by 
drawing a iew handfuls of the hay 
from the bottom of the cock all 
around, and laying it hghtly upoa 
the top, with one of the ends 
hanging downward. This is done 
with the utmost ease and expedi- 
tion; and, when it is once in that 
state, I consider my hay, as ina 
great measure out of danger ; for, 
uniess a violent wind should arise 
immediately after the cocks are 
put up, so as to overturn them, 
nothing else can hurt the hay; as 
i have often experienced, that no 
rain, however violent, ever pene- 
trates into these cocks but for 
a verv little way. And if they are 
dry putup, they never sit together 
so Closely as toheat; although they 
acquire, in a day or two, such a 
degree of firmness, as to be in no 
dangem of being overturned by 
wind alter that time, unless it 
blows a hurricane. 

In these cocks IT allow the hay 
to remain, until, upon inspection, 
1 judge that it will pn a in pretty 
large wamp-cocks, (which is usu- 
ally in one or two weeks, accord- 
ing asthe weather is more or less 
faverabic) when two men, each 
with a long- -pronged pitch-fork, 
lift up one of these small cocks 
between them with the greatest 
ease, and carry them, one after 
another, to the place where the 
tramp-cock is to be built. And, 
in this manner, they proceed over 
the field till the whole is finished. 

If the hay is to be carried to 
any considerable distance, this 
part of the labour may be grearly 
abridged, by causing the carriers 
to take two long sticks of a suf 
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ficient strength, and having laid 
them down by the small coe 
parallel to one another, at the dis. 
tance of one and a hali, or two fed 
asunder, let them lift three or four 
cocks, one after another, and Place 
them carefully above the sticks 
and then carry them all together, 
as if upon a hand-bar row, to the 
place where the large rick is to be 
built. 

The advantages that attend this 
method of making hay, are, that 
it greatly abridges the labour; asit 
does not require above the one 
half of the work that is neces 
sary in the old method Of turnia 
and tedding it; that it allows the 
hay to continue almost as green as 
when it 1s cut, and preserves its 
natural juices im the greatest per- 
tection: for, uniess it be the little 
that is exposed to the sun and ait 
upon the surface of the cocks, 
which is no more bleached than 
every straw of hay saved in the of 


-diaary way; the ‘whole is dried ia 


the most slow and equal mannet 
that couid be desired: and, lastly, 
that it is thus, in a great measure, 
secured from almost the possibiti 


of being damaged by rain. The 


last circumstance deserves to be 


much more attended to by the tae 
mer than it usually is at present; 
as I have seen few who are suih- 
ciently aware of the loss that 
quality of their hay sustains by 

ceiving a slight shower after it is 
cut, and befere it is gathered ; the 
generality of farmers seeming to 
be very well satisfied if they get 
in their hay without being abso» 
lutely rotted; never paying the 
least attention to its having been 
several times thoroughly ‘wetted 
while the hay was making. But 
if these gentlemen wiil take the 
trouble, at any time, to. conte 
any parcel of hay that has been 
perfectly dry, with another 
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from the same field, that has receiv- 
cd a shower while in the swarthe, 
er even a copious dew, they will 
soon be sensible of a very mani- 
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fest difference between them; nor 
wil! their horses or cattle ever coms 
mit a mistake ia chusing between 
the two. 





. STORY OF ERAS 
Bvt tis ci at the expiration 


of his clerkship to a mer- 
chant, saw himself in possession 
of afortune, which a few years, 
with success, might have increased 
to the height of his ambition. He 
made a favorable im pre wep on 
the heart of the fair Eliza, his mas- 
ter’sdaughter, and married her soon 
after he was settled, with the con- 
sent of her father, who retired from 
business, a and passed the remainder 
of his days in ease and caumness. 
They b ad but afew years enjoyed 
the happiness they imparted toeacn 
other, before Erastus, by unex- 
pected losses, and the bankruptcy 
of a house abroad, was robbed of 
all his fortune. He now tor ever 
looked on the lovely Eliza with 
pain. Canst thou still love the 
man who has reduced thee to po- 
verty? Indeed thou canst, said he, 
pressing her hand with ‘all ima- 
ginabletenderness. Heaven knows 
Ihave not brought my misfortunes 


.on myself—we must not ,repine, 


and vet so lovely a family—at 
which time he cast his eyes on his 
little rogues who were playing on 
the carpet, and then on his Eliza. 
He saw the tear flow down her 
check, aad wept. Whatever she 
could sugvest to give him ease, she 
spoke w ith all the tenderne ss$ma- 
ginable; we will not weep then, 
my Eliza, perhaps we may yet know 
happier hours. The attention of 
the littl: ones. was drawn by their 
tears. One asked the mother why 
she wept; and another, with in- 
quisitive love, why papa cried: 
Erastus kissed them, and said he 
‘would weep no more, bad them be 
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good, and heaven would blessthem. 
‘Thus passed their hours till his af 
fairs were settled, when he paid to 
the utmost what he owed to man- 
kind; such was his character, that 
many offered him money, which 
he declined, as he had already 
found, that industry could net 
insure success. By others he was 
advised to go abroad, and look 
into the affairs of the house, by 
the bankruptcy of which he had 
so considerably sutfered. This 
he resolved on. When he told 
his intention to Eliza, she wept 
at the thoughts of parting; she 
dreaded the danger he would be 
exposed to more than poverty it- 
self, and would not listen to him, 


-uniless he would consent to her ac- 


companying him on the voyage. 
Alas! thou best of women, yoa 
forget your condition; Eliza can+ 
not t think, that any thing but the 
hopes of bettering our “fortunes, 
could prevail on me to leave her. 
Vere I to wait till. the time was 
past, when you might accompany 
me without hazarding your life, 
the delay might be dangerous; 
even then thy tender limbs could 
but poorly endure the fatigue. I 
go, that Eliza, her little ones, and 
that infant, which soon will claim 
its share of my affection, may never 
taste the bitter cup of poverty.— 
The little remainder of our tortunes 
i will leave with thee; if that 
should be exhausted, which Hea- 
ven forbid, betore I am enabled 
to congratulate thee on our happiet 
circumstances, sure, then, thou 
couldst not know the misery of 
absolute want; Thy Erastus = 
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has friends: I have been unfortu- 
nate, my Eliza, but not base. By 
arguments of this kind he prevail- 
ed on her to acquiesce in his de- 
sign. Support yourself in my ab- 
sence, said he, we shall not long 
Jabour uncer imisfortuges we have 
not ‘deserved. If any thing ad- 
vantageous should happen to fix 
mie abroad, will you toilow me*— 
Wiil—how can Erastus doubt it. 
said the lovely wife; with you no 
climate can be displeasing, with- 
out you no Circumstances can 
make me happy. Tiou dear, dear 
woman, said he, clasping her m 
his arms, how have I deserved thy 
love? At length the time came 
which was to separate them from 
each other; no words can express 
the pain they felt at parting; Eras- 
tus, who had, without knowing 
it, supported himself, by endca- 
vouring to support his Eliza, wept 
when he embraced his best of 
wives. The tears choaked his 
voice, when he told his little ones 
to be dutitul to their mother. At 
the last embrace he would have 
spoke, but found the effort vain, 
he gazed on her foratew moments, 
with a look, which may much 
easier be conceived than described, 
and silent left her ‘in all the grief 
ahuman breast can know. Eliza 
now retired to one of the environs, 
where her thoughts were generally 
employed upon Erastus ;.some- 
times when they had wandered 
from their usual subject, they 
were recalled to one of the litte 
ones asking where papa was?— 
Upon which she could not help 
pointing out the distant hills, and 
saving, that he was a thousand 
times more distant than they were, 
an idea but seldom awakened with- 
out producing tears. Hapyily for 
her, she received a letter from him 
with assurances of his welfare, ata 
time when she most wanted conso- 
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lation: and some months afte 
came to her hands the tollowing, 
‘My dearest Exiza, 

* You will naturally believe § 
‘write this with the utmost joy, 
* since I can inform my dearest 
‘ wife, that I am now settled in such 
‘a way, as may soon make up for 
¢ our late ill-fortune. A more par- 
§ ticular account I reserve till lam 
‘happy in thy conversation, J 
¢ have sent a bill, though I cannot 
‘ suppose you wantit, that nothing 
* may possibly detain you from my 
‘arms. Haste to a husband, whe 
‘loves you better than himself, 
‘and believe that absence has 
‘made you dearer to him than 
6 ever.’ 

Eliza no sooner received this 
welcome letter, than she began to 
prepare for her departure. By the 
first vessel therefore that was ready, 
she set sail, and took with her a 
female servant to assist her in the 
care of the children. She found 
no other, scarce indeed so man 
inconveniencies as she expeét 
which arose from the humanity of 
the Captain, who, unlike most of his 
brethren, compassionated the in- 
conveniencies which attend those 
who are unaccustomed to the sea, 
The wished for shore was now in 
view, and Eliza’s heart, exulted-at 
the thoughts of her approaching 
happiness. Scarce, however, was 
she landed, before her spirits suok 
at the appearance of a funeral 
which passed by her; her ill-bod- 
ing fancy immediately suggested 
to her that it might possibly be her 
husband: she could not avoid in- 
quiring who it was, when she 
heard, that it was a stranger, whose 
name was Erastus. The colour 
left her cheek, she fainted in. the 
arms of her maid, and recovering, 
found herself in the house of a 
stranger, whose hospitality was 
awakened by the appearance of 
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Story of Evaflus and Eliza. 


distress. Was it forthis, said she, 
}-passed the dangers of tie sea? 
Unhappy woman, in having escap- 
ed its perils! Alas! I promised 
mys.if some years of uninterrupt- 
ed happiness! Go! heaven, my 
sorrows will end but with my lite! 
Bius did she exclaim in broken 
sentences, till again she sunk her 
fainting head, and found herself 
supported, at her recovery, by the 
husband she imagined to be no 
more. At first she spoke to him 
withan inconerent wildness, which 
indicated the disorder of her mind; 
till, at length, grown calmer, she 
said, was it delusion ali ?—Aind do 
k live once more to behold the 
manLlove? It was, it was Eliza, 
said he, pressing her to his bosom, 
thy husband lives, and we shall 
now be biessed. As soon as their 


excess of joy was somewhat abat- 
ed; Eliza desired an account: of 
what had happened to him since 
he left her; and asked if he knew 


how she came to receive that me- 
lancholy information which made 
her the most miserable of human 
beings. As soon, my dear, said 
he, as I came over, I found that 
the affairs of the house were not, 
by much, in so bad a way as was 
first imagined, and, sometime after, 
received a larger sum from it than 
ever I expected. This, and an 
opportunity whichwnow presented 
uself of my settling greatly to my 
advantage, gave me eacessive spi- 
mts, and I began to hope, as | 
wrote to my Kiiza, that happier 
hours might now await us. ft was 
aot long after my writing that let- 
ter, which bad thee hasten to my 
‘ arms, that a stranger came to this 
part of the island, in hopes of 
improving his ‘health. Amongst 
ethers, J. went to pay him my 
respects. Can'You conceive what 
Pleasurey miiigied with surprize 
and painyeI felt, when in this 
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stranger I beheld abrother? This’ 
was that brother whom Eliza has 
heard me mention. He was ba- 
nished by my father for some in- 
discretions of youth, and leit his 
native country with the hele for- 
tune which had been given him 
by his grand-father. He settled in 
a distant part of this island, where 
he made a conquest (tor nis per- 
son was remarkably fine) of a wi- 
dow, who possessed one of the 
largest estates upon it. He was 
overjoyed to see me. I cannot 
much longer continue here, said 
he; I am going to the eter- 
nal abode appointed for human 
nature. Since my banishment 
from my father’s house, heaven 
has blest me with success. E 
any told he forgave me with his 
dving breath» Good old maa!— 
You are now, Erastus, the only 
remaining of our family: I littie 
dreamt of ever secing you again; 
but heaven is kind. ‘Phe terrors 
of dissolution are lessened at sight 
of thee. It is not an unpleasing 
reflection, that thy friendly hand 
will clos¢ my eyes. * Beware Bras- 
tus, nor misemploy the wealth that 
it will be in my power to leave 
thee; ic was got with honor... E 
can scarcely advise thee to’ marry 
it is to the loss of the best of wives, 
which was soon followed by that 
of an only child, that L owe my 
present disorder. We were hap- 
py. She was the best of women. 
At these words Erastus fixed his: 
eves upon Eliza. May heaven 
continue our lives, said he, may 
we never know the pang of separa~ 
tion till age has silvered o’er our 
heads, and then it must be short. 
‘Fhe brother asked Erastus what 
accident had brought him to that 
part of the world; and told him, 
that, upon the first appearance of 
his illness, he had wrote to Eng- 
land, to inquire whether he — 
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siillivitg and thathe hadalready sent, affords me a degft* of nleg# $0 
made a willin his favor, andieit sure: iadeed it does; it convip. WwW. 
him whatever tortuve he possessed. ces me that I still am blest with - fr 
lt was not long after his arrival; re- thy tenderest love, without which th 
summed Erastus, that he died, and as my Eliza once said to me, no in 
leit me an estate even beyond the circumstances could make me haps of 
ambition. of my wishes. It was py.-—Lrastus was NOW possessed of w) 
his funeral you met: it was. Eras- a fortune which might enable him tw 
tus they were bearing to the grave, to pass his remaimng days indes on 
but not Biiza’s Erastus. He lives pendent of the cares of business, co 
to be once more happy with the He sold his estates to ad vantage, co 
partner of his joys. At these and returned tohis native country, 

words he pressed her to his bos where he how lives in ail the felis tos 
som, with a warmth expressive city of elegamt ease. Tie greatest i 
of the most perfect lovee Upon part of their time they spend in 5) 


my return from the funeral, [was the country, and now and thena ab 
told, by some one whom I met, the winter in the rational amusements m 
story of a womn’s iainting, with of the town. Wealthy withoutar- ca 
such circunistances as made me rogance, aconomists withoutave- ter 
think it was thee. J hastened to. rice, and liberal without profus a 
the house where the hospitable ston; universally beloved by those di 
stranger had conduéted thee, and who have any connection’ with b> 
found thee sunk into the arms of them; and admired by the few of 
thy maid. Shali I teli my Eliza, who are happy in their intimacy. T 











that even this circumstance, at pre- 
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EXPEDITION TO LOCLE AND CHAUX DE FOND. wi 
[From Coxe’s Travels in Switzeriand. | pl 
AM charmed with an expedi- parts have been cleared, and con “es 


tion to the summit of the Jura; verted into considerable pasturesy gre 


and will give you a short account intermixed with some fields of bare we 
of it, while the unpression remains ley and oats. But the singular rag 
warm upon my mind. genius and industry of the numer ap 
The principality of Neuchatel ous inhabitants, particularly de- oh 
and Vallengin, stretches trom the mand the attention of every curls 
laketothe hinits of FrancheComté; ous traveller. a 
containing in lengti, from north We passed through Vallenging i 
to south, about tweive leagues, and the capital of the districi of that f . 
about six in its greatest breadth. mame; a small open burgh, with bie 
The district of Neuchatel occupies a modern castle built on some an- er 
alithe plain,together withthelower cient ruins. We then crossed the : 
parts of the mountains: while Val- Val de Ruz, which contains about " 
lenwin is totally enclosed withinthe twenty villages, situated at the fgot | 
Jara. Parallel chains of the Jura of the mountains which border the yt 
yun trom east to west, and form, vaiiey; the inhabitanis in generak sn 


vin the most elevated parts, several are employed in agriculture, some hay 
; valleys. ‘Fhe lower grounds of few excepted, who follow oct 
Ri He this chain are arable tandsandvine- sionally tne mechanical arts. 
TEE vards: the higher consist of large We arrived about mid-day at 
wacts of forest, which in many La Chaux de Fond, 4 large band: | 
some 
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Expedition to Locle and Chaux de Fond. 


goine village lying in a broad valley 
which reaches to Franche Comte: 
frum thence we proceeded to Locle, 
through a continued range of pleas- 
ing cottages, which skirt both sides 
of the road; and are scattered like- 
wise over the country. As these 
two little towns or villages carry 
on the same commerce, I shall 
comprehend them both under one 
common description. 

La Chaux de Fond and Locle, 
together with the districts belong- 
ing to,tlem, may contain about 
six thousand inhabitants, remark- 
ably distinguished for their genius, 
industry, and skill in the mechani- 
cal arts. They carry on an ex- 
tensive commerce in lace, stock- 
ings, cutlery, and other merchan- 
dize of their own manufacture: but 
watch-making, and every branch 
of clock-work, are the articles 
in which they particularly excel. 


_ They not only make every utensil 


employed in those arts, but have 
invented several: and all sorts of 
workmen necessary for the com- 
pletion of that branch of business, 
such as painters, enamellers, en- 
gravers, and gilders, are found in 
these villages; where, upon an ave- 
rage, about forty thousand watches 
are yearly made. The genius and 
industry, indeed, observable upon 
these mountains, exhibit a scene 
uncommonly pleasing. As every 
individual is sure, not only of ob- 
taining a comfortable maintenance 
for himself, but also of soon placing 
his children in a way of procuring 
their own livelihood; the people 
Marry very early. 

Not many years ago, the greatest 
part of these valliés was almost one 
continued forest; but the wonder- 
Wérking powers of industry have 
happily changed the scene into 
flourishing villages and fertile pas- 
ures, “The increase of population 
September, 4797. ae 
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will appear from the following 
fact: Formerly the produce of the 
country was more than sutlicient 
for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants; at present, although consi- 
derably more cultivated, it scarcely 
furnishes an eighth part of the 
provisions necessary for interior 
consumption: the remainder is 
drawn from Franche Comté. And 
no wonder; for, beside the natural 
etfect of their frequent and early 
marriages, every stranger, who 
brings a certificate of his good be- 
haviour, is at liberty to settle, and 
to follow any trade, without the 
least restriction. Here no ap- 
prenticeship is necessary; nothing 
is contraband; and Industry exerts 
herself untaxed. 

Beside those particular arts I have 
already mentioned, several inha- 
citants of Locle and La Chaux de 
Fond are well skilled in other 
branches of mechanical science, 
and have invented useful mathe- 
matical and astronomical instru- 
ments. Among those who have 
eminently distinguished the 
in this way, 1s the famous J 
Droz, who is now at Paris; 
whose son exhibited in England 
several automatical figures of a very 
singular and surprising construc- 
tion: one played upon the harp- 
sichord; another drew landscapes; 
and, what is still more extraordi- 
nary, a third copied any word pre- 
sented to it, or wrote down what- 
ever was dictated by any of the 
company. These are certainly 
wondertul inventions, and seem to 
exalt the powers of mechanism ; but 
still they are mere toys, ang an un- 
worthy waste of great genius; it is 
Swift making riddles. How much 
more laudably, and with equal suc- 
cess, might the same talents and 
application have been exerted in 
improving, or adding to, those in- 
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struments and apparatus which are 
necessary to the astronomer and na- 
tural philosopher! 

. The origin of watch-making 
in these parts, as related by Mr. 
Osterwald, the historiographer of 
these mountains, is extremely cu- 
rious; and the truth of his account 
was confirmed to me by several 
artists, both of Locle and La Chaux 
de Fond. In 1679, one of the 
inhabitants brought from London 
@ watch, which being out of order, 
he intrusted it to Daniel John 
Richard, of a Sagne. Richard, 
after examining the mechanism 
with great attention,’ determined 
to attempt making a watch from 
the model before him: but to this 
end he was destitute of every 
ether assistance than the powers of 
his own native genius. Accord- 
ingly he employed a whole year in 
inventing and finishing.the several 
jastruments previously necessary 
for his purpose ;.and in six months 
from that period (by the sole force 
of his own penetrating and _perse- 
veripg talents) he produced a com- 
Pig. But his ambition 
, ndustry did not stop here: 
beside applying himself success- 
fully to the invention of several 
new instruments useful for the per- 
fedtion of his work, he took a jour- 
ney to Geneva, where he gained 
considerable information in the 
art. He continued for some time 
the only watch-maker in these 
parts; but business increasing, he 
instructed several associates; by 
whose assistance he was enabled to 
supply from his single shop all the 
demandg of the neighbouring coun- 
try. Towards the beginning of the 
present century he removed to Lo- 
cle, where he died in 1741, leaving 
five sons, who followed their fa- 
ther’s occupation. The knowledge 
and practice of the art gradually 
spread. itself, and is now becgne 





and Chaux de Fond. 


almost the universal business of tg 
inhabitants, and may be deemed 
the principal cause of the popul. 
tion observable in these moup. 
tains. 

The inventive genius of this 
mechanical people is not merely 
observable in the above-mentioned 
articles, but discovers itself upon 
all occasions where it can be applied 
to the purposes of their convenis 
ence and accommodations, Ty 
giveaninstance; the rocks inmost 
parts of the Alps being exceedingly 
hard and solid, the waters usually 
make their way along their sides, 
and rush down in perpetual tor 
rents: but the strata which com, 
pose the Jura being less firm and 
compact, the rains and melted 
snow penetrating into the crevices, 
form subterraneous channels, and 
issue in rivulets at the bettom of 
the mountains.’ Now the peasants, 
in order to avail themselves of this 
peculiarity, have, in the midst of 
these subterraneous channels, and 
with much labour,’ erected mills, 
which are turned by the descend: 
ing torrents. For this purpose the 
builders have constructed wheels 
in places where it seemed scarcely 
practicable;' have invented new 
modes of scaffolding, and a great 
variety of other ingenious contrir 
vances, in order to facilitate their 
work. 

The natives of these distriétsar¢ 
exceedingly courteous to strangers 
whe visit their country. They art 
in general very well informed in 
several branches of knowledge; 
and, as they usually employ theif 
leisure hours in reading,’ many of 
the villages contain circulating lis 
braries. 

The houses: are, plastered and 


white-washed;) though small, are 


commodious aad well-built; and 
furnished with a degree. of mealr 


ness, and even elegance, } ly 
) and eg ape 5" 
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Ceremony of a Moldavian Marriage.— Anecdote. 


striking in these sequestered moun- 
tains. 

The rock which forms the base 
of the Jura, is mostly composed of 
calcareous stone ; and perhaps there 
js no spot in Europe where are 
found so large a quantity of petri- 
fied shells and marine plants in so 
small a space. Near Locle I ob- 
served a ridge of hills, that seemed 
to consist entirely of fierres arbo- 
riseés, or stones bearing the im- 
pression of plants. 

In returning, we had a most sub- 
lime prospect of the lakes of Neu- 
chatel, Bienne, and Morat, with 


49% 
the high and ragged chains of Alps 
stretching from the cantons of 
Berne and Friburgh, as far as the 
Vallais, and the mountains of Cha- 
blais. 

Such perfeét ease and plenty 
reigns throughout these mountains, 
that I scarcely saw one object of 
poverty: the natural effects of in- 
dustry under a mild and equitable 
government. It is of these vailies, 
and of their inhabitants, that Rous- 
seau gives so enchanting a descrip> 
tion in his letter to D’Alembert: 
to which I refer you. ion 

5 | am, &C. 





CEREMONY OF A MOLDAVIAN MARRIAGE. 


FTHE young women are con- 
| cealed from the eyes of men, 
till the very moment when the ce- 
remony of their marriage is con- 
cluded, and they are laid on the 
nuptial couch. Before that time, 
they have no other employment, 
but to sigh for the husband that 
providence shall please to destine 
them; till then they enjoy only in 
imagination the pleasures of love. 
The civil contraét of marriage 
is made before witnesses; it is 
signed by the parents or relations 
of the parties, without any other 
formality among the nobles, than 
the signature of the prince or of 
the metropolitan. ‘The marriages 
of the people are made without 
contraét, and withont other cere- 
mony than the benediction .of the 
priest. When the day of the mar- 
Wiage ceremony arrives, the young 


woman is covered with a vail of 
gold or silver tissue, which descends 
on all sides in large folds from the 
top of the head to the waist. Her 
head is adorned with a plume of 
black feathers: and in this dress 
she is led by fonr women, with 
slow steps, to the church, likea 
criminal to punishment. ‘There 
the priest makes her promige love 
and fidelity to ber future ses 
he joins their hands; makes them 
both kiss his; and then a hymn is 
chanted which’ lasts two hours? 
after which, the young pair are 
conducted home, with a quicker 
pace, and in a less solemn proces~ 
sion. The feast immediately suc- 
ceeds; the company get drunk 
the dance lasts the whore night; 
and the bride and bridegroom fot 
the first time see one another, and 
are then put to bed. , 





ANECDOTE. 


general assembly of New- 
#iampshire used to sit in a tavern. 
A countryman happened to come 
nto Portsmouth to buy mails, and 
was Inquiring at the shops for siz- 


A BOUT fifty years ago, the 


gle-tens. A waggish fellow, known 
by the name of Doétor Moses, 
over-hearing him, directed him to 
the tavern, where he told him were 
plenty of single-tens. The man 
went, and inquired of two at 
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bers who happened to be in the 
porch—they deemed it an ‘insult 
on the honor of the house, and 
made complaint to the speaker. 
‘The man was taken into custody, 
and laid the blame on Moses. He 
was then sent for, and having ac- 
knowledged the fact, was ordered 
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HY, said the son of Aleph, 
\ does my father so often retire 
to the silent shade! or why do I 
find him musing on the murmuring 
voice of the stream? Often have 
I seen his eyes dwell in the blue 
heavens; often have I heard him 
sigh, as the black clouds were tra- 
velling in night.. Tell me, whence 
are thy sighs—tell me the wish of 
thy looks. Thy smiles are placid 
—and where is there a seat for sor- 
row in the soul of Aleph? 

His eyes turned for a mament 
upon his son—then fixed on hea- 
ven: his lips, quivered—his frame 
shook—a tear fell upon his cheek, 
and @™ silence he clasped to his 
bosom the son of his youth. 

The young roe hounded on the 
green; the loity pines waved gently 
their branches; the face of nature 
wore a sinile, and fresh beams of 
the sun darted from a cloud.— 

The soul of Aleph is full, and 
the soul of his son heaves in dread. 

Guardian of my youth! am not 
I the friend of my father! why 
wilt thou hide thine heart? speak, 
Aleph! speak, my father! for mine 
shall drink thy words. 

Heaven! thineeye is open—the 
heart of Aleph is naked. 

My son! the teat that glistens in 
the eye of thy father is not the tear 
of sorrow. In his splendour thou 
Rast seen the golden sun—in her 
glory thou hast viewed the silver 
jnoon—in their fulllustre thou hast 


THE VISIONS OF ALEPH. 
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to receive the speaker’s reprimandy . 
and ask pardon on his knees, Moses t 
obeyed, and having performed his t 
humiliation, as he was rising from fi 
the floor, brushed his knees with h 
his hand, and exclaimed, a dirty a 
house! a dirty house ! 7 
s( 
tc 
e 
sh 
th 
beheld the sparkling stars. The pr 
sun in all his majesty, the moon ig tr 
all her glory, and the stars in their ce 
full lustre, are creatures but a lit 
Aleph, the wife, and the children ar 
of Aleph; nay, higher in glory has de 
he been than the sun himselt! be 
Behold the mother of delight ady sp 
vancing, and with her the sons and br 
daughters of my love! Welceme, br 
sweet partner of my heart! wel- na 
come beauteous offspring of love! Al 
you come as Aleph prepares to So 
break the seal of his bosom. lo 
Recline beneath that shade of po 
flowering vines, upon she turf, val 
which is scented by the: breath of re 
the lily. You have obs@rwed latge 
ly that Aleph once took o the 
pleasure in his flocks than now ‘P 
that his meads give him not the ane 
same delight as before. Truesy § ove 
the pleasure of Aleph is not here @ Mai 
for he has been permitted to taste J hap 
of the happiness of heaven. When J hin 
he rested upon thy bosom, bead! @ has 
teous daughter of earth! a fire bun 
kindled in bis heart, and hig soul: oft 
burned with voluptuous sensations, § and 
he looked with astonishment on all & the 
thy charms, and wondered if hap- Age 
piness could exceed his: the earth ff disa 
itself was gay, and every thing 1 
sported"in joy. Aleph looked § 2 hr 
around, and for the bounties af flea 
heaven my heart flowed with grati+ - theis 
tude. Man is happy, and the eves: § "per 
of woman swim in pleasure! “AS” = 


the star of morning vanished, _ : 4 
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the power of darkness! 


the curtains of night withdrew; as 
the full-orbed sun arose in majes- 
ty, and threw upon the earth his 
first beams in the morning, I be- 
held with transport thy beauty 
awaking in the blushes of love. 
Thou knowest how thy charms ab- 
sorbed the mind of Aleph. The 
tops of the mountains were then 
edged with gold, and their soft 
shades stretched along the valley : 
the leaf of each spray hung with 
pearls of dew; the birds of every 
tree raised the voice of praise; the 
cooing turtle billed with its mate: 
life, love and joy were diffused ; 
and every grove sung the song of 
delight. As we walked on the 
borders of the mead, the flowers 
sprang to kiss thy feet, and the 
breeze came to catch thy fragrant 
breath. We bowed down with 
nature to adore its God; but as 
Aleph in silence poured forth his 
soul, he sunk in the arms of his 
love: In a moment I was trans- 
ported tothe rock that overlooks the 
valley of Elon: the angel of peace 
appeared; he struck the rock, and 
Aleph, the son of the east, the fa- 
ther of man, bowed to the ground. 
‘Peace to man,’ said the angel,— 
and the palm which he held waved 
over the valley—‘ peace to wo- 
man who bows with him; her 
happiness be as complete; for of 
him she partaketh! Aleph! thou 
hast drank of the fountain of all 
human bliss—now shalt thou taste 
of the cup.of heavenly happiness, 
and the soul hereafter rejoice in 
the shade of the wings of peace. 
Again he struck the rock, and 
disappeared _ 

The earth wasentightened with 
a bindred suns, which were re- 
fleéted by the calm lake of Elon: 
their rays sunk intoa pale blue, and 
Upen.a throne of stars sat the Son 
ol Heaven in his right hand be 
held the power of light; in his left 
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The cloud in his right hand 
opened, and my eyes were darken- 
ed by a flame of glory: the trum- 
pet blew, and the piercing voice 
of the spirit of light called my soul 
to awake to a new existence. Ina 
moment I beheld the sun obscured 
in dimness, and sunk beneath me 
—the eafth, but as.a point wander- 
ing inthe heavens! I breathed the 
odour of a thousand perfumes: 
my soul was filled with the soft 
melody of spiritual hymns: my- 
riads of angels saluted me with the 
smiles of transport, and [ was bath- 
ed in the tears of rapture: the soft 
dews of heaven moistened my heart, 
and ditfused through it the sweets 
of delicious love. I beheld again 
the angel of peace, and under his 
wings my soul advanced in delight 
to the throne of the Most High. 
Millions of angels and archangels 
filled the heavens with one voice, 
saying, Holy, Holy, Holy! A 
cloud of incense, arose before the 
throne of immaculate purity and 
love! The trumpet again blew, 
and the hallelujahs of every sanc- 
tified spirit were suspended inaw- 
ful, holy, solemn, inconceivable 
silence! a silence in which Aleph 
breathed in the ravishment of un- 
speakable bliss! 

He stopt—a sigh escaped from 
each bosom, and nothing else was 
heard but the gliding stream, which 
trickled as the waving grass dipped 
in its surface. 

Ah!—why again did T visit the 
earth !—but it was the will of hea- 
ven. 

When I was happy beyond ex- 
pression, thou knewest not that 
Aleph had a thought—I_ was 
roused as thy arm kindly liftedmr 
head: I beheld thee in smiles, and 
nature displayed the varied beauties 
of Elon, yet to me how dull!—For 
a time I even looked on thee, my 
fair onc, as though thow wert a 

stranger 
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stranger—I thought it hard, for 
thy tenderness deserved no cool 
return, and pressed thee to my bo- 
som.—Thy breath was a balm, 
and the moisture of thy lip as the 
dew of the blushing rose.—As I 
took thy hand, the gentle heaving 
of thy bosom was for me:—when 
I gazed upon thy beauty, thy vivid 
eyes melted in love—the sweet 
notes of harmony that used to flow 
from thy tongue were now become 
the mild breathings of affection :— 
I sunk in soft detiriura:—lI lived 
but in thee, and thou breathest 
life into Aleph. How weak is the 
inind of man! My soul was again 
lost in the ecstacy of passion. I was 
enraptured in love! and, forgetting 
heaven, entranced in pleasure. 

‘The dark clifts of Elon re-ap- 
peared—but the angel of peace 
was not there!—The last ray of 
the sun was dead; the night-blast 
whistled through the trees, and 
the roaring of the lion echoed in 
the rocks; the caverns of the deep 
sounded, and the foundations of 
the earth shook; the thunder rol- 
led in the clouds; they darkened, 
and burst! I beheld again the 
Son of Heaven! but with fear [ 
beheld him. 

The cloud in his lefthand open- 
ed, and seven thunders uttered 
their voices: I startled, and with 
shreaks of, horror plunged into 
darkness !—Pale wanderer, what 
art thou! Who is Aleph that 
dwells in the borders of Elun? 
Who is he that would give his 
soul to woman? The black sha- 
dows of sin hovered around me, 
and even the grass rose up in 
judgment:—the eye of my soul 
stared, and the gulph of guilt was 
big. Which way shall Aleph 
turn, for the howl of despair fills 
his mind?) Which way shall he 
look, for a phantom is still there, 
whose red eye rolls upon him!— 
‘Thousands of ages are placed be- 
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fore him but as &@ moment—p: 
less than a moment—Impenetra. 
ble darkness is on all sides, and 
where shall he tread, for in each 
step is a ten-fold horror! 

The thunders again roared—by 
before the affrighted soul of Aleph 
arrived at the gulph of grief up. 
utterable, and the shade of eternal 
misery, I awoke! 

How happy was this return! 
How my soul leapt with joy the 
I was yet suffered to breathe, ang 
to offer again, in gladness, the full ' 
gratitude of my heart! Father of 
mercies! what indeed is Aleph} 
and how worthy artthou of his cop. 
tinual adoration !—Praise incessant 
bethine! Honorand power, and 
glory and majesty, be for everthine! 
—Let Aleph and his whole fami. 
ly sing and rejoice in thee, for thy 
mercy in these visions.—T 
all bowed; they all wept andem 
braced. — Where are the beautig 
of life? Where are the glories of 
the world?—They continue bit 
a moment, and the door of eterni 
opens.—It opens—you enter— 
shuts! 

Aleph grew pale—I naust, said 
he, looking affectionately at each 
—I{ must obey the summons. We 
Shall meet again hereafter: we 
shall meet again in the abodesal 
peace, and never separate:—bi 
now—ah! now, I must bid yot 
farewell! Remember the visions 
of Aleph!—Hearken only to tht 
voice of virtue, and with Aleph 
be happy! 

There is a call which we mast 
obey—lI have heard it—Farewell! 

His words ceased—each groan 
ed, but none could speak! His 


‘eyes wanderéd for the last time 


upon surrounding nature—t 
sighed—they fixed upon his wilt 
and children—but all appear 

dim—He sunk down !—they ras 
ed him vp—but Aleph was dead! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


cn 


EPISTLE 


To the Author of the Age of Reason. Occasioned by tedding the first Part 
of that Performance. 


LEST be the soul benign that forms a plan 
B To meliofate the destiny of man, 
Release the mind from baneful Habit’s sway, 
Chase the dark mists of Prejudice away ; 
Bid abject throngs to native rights aspire, 
Repel base Injury with patriot ire, 
And rous’d to Liberty’s exalted state, 
Doom proud Aggression to the destin’d fate. 
Such, great reformer, was the virtuous aim 
‘That first advanc’d thee to distinguish’d fame : 
O hadst thou then from public lite retir’d, 
By Heaven approv’d, and by the world admir’d, 
Like glorious Gates, the race of honor past, ~ 
In syivan leisure clos’d thy toils at last, 
Enjoy’d the bliss a grateful land assign’d, 
| And that best good the self-approving mind; 
Thy humble name and sedentary state, 
Were safe from malice and the storms of fate, 
Thy labours, bounded by that peaceful shore, 
That gave distin¢étion ne’er enjoy’d before, 
From the calm scene of literary ease, 
Had spread thy fame o’er intervening seas. 


But imperfection, by Heaven’s sure decree, 
Shades mortal worth, and most is found in thee; 
Else whence the wiil nefarious to destroy, 

The source of virtue, and the spring of joy; 
The sole sure solace on this earthly ball, 
Alike adapted to the woes of all? 


Could pride suggest, that from the dawa of time; 
Hid from the wise of every age and clime, 
Reason’s pure ray; from mortal view conceal’d, 
Was doom’d by thee alone to be reveal’d? 


The use of reason, rightly understood, 
Is but to soften ill and heighten good: 
But oft, as diverse passions, interests blend, 
The means are inefficient to the end: 
What state was e’er.thro’ Time’s long circuit known, 
To rise from errer by her aid alone? 


























Oribinal Poctry. 


Enlighten’d Ezypt bestial powers implor’d, 
And virtuous Greece each form of vice ador’d, 
While Rome, the seat of patriotic pride, 

Her conquerors and her traitors deity’d. 

She human mind, whate’er the fatal cause, 
Still prone to counteract kind Nature’s laws, 
Converts the spacious earth’s enamell’d plain, 
To one wide theatre of guilt and pain; 

Some power, inimical to human weal, 
Prompts party-strife, and persecuting zeal. 
Ajfid where exists the state from ill exempt? 
Cares wait on wealth, on Poverty contempt; 
With rapid course pass Youth’s few feverish years, 
A swift vicissitade of hopes and fears; 

Its transient scenes, its projects are no more, 
Then Age advances, and our joys are o’er: 
And, ah! if such the woes that life attend, 
And all must meet an undistinguish’d end, 
Well may we with the ill-fated chief exclaim, 
‘That virtue is alone an empty name. 





Whatever the faith that cheers Misfortune’s gloom, 
That gilds the dreary passage to the tomb, 
Extends the sway of universal love, 
The good must reverence, and the wise approve: 
While even Mahomet’s sous, by virtuous deeds, 
Secure the eternal riot that succeeds; 
A faith well fancied credence to obtain, 
With an ualetter’d, sensual, abject train. 

To us are more exalted hopes assign’d, 
Enjoy ments worthier the immortal mind ; 
A bliss, which virtuous souls alone can know, 
A peace which virtue antedates below. 

The force of devious passion to restrain, 
To soothe the lonely hours of grief and pain, 
Despanding sorrow from itself to save, 
Cheer pensive Age, progressing to the grave; 
‘These are the arms Religion’s aid supplies, 
While weaker Reason trom the confliét fies. 
When the fond mother bends in frantic grief, 
O’er her lost babe, nor hopes from earth relief, 
What can the sorrows of ber breast controul, 
What calm the mighty anguish of her soul; 
? doom’d to think the mind and beauteous form, 
Alike the victins of the insatiate worm? 
n that blest word alone the balm is given, 
Which says that such compose the court of heaven, 
A future state shall see the babe deplor’d, 
in bright cherubic excellence restor’d. 
Nor here perverse a mystery deny, 
When ail is mystery bencath the sky, ‘ 















Original Poetry. 
And which, tho’ hidden from our present state, 
A new existence may elucidate. 


Woe to the heart! unpitied be its doom! 
That adds one evil to the allotted sum: 
Hast thou not mark’d, o’er Gallia’s fair domain, 
As Infidelity ditfus’d her reign, , 
How soon the vain pretension, ‘baseless boast, 
Of reason and philanthropy are lost? 
krom stygian glooms, for deeds of horror warm, 
The fiends of slaughter took the human form; 
No ties restrain them, and no charms assuage, 
Nor unoffending yeuth,. nor helpless ages 
Then fell the wise, the pious and the just, 
The forms of virtue mingled with the dust; 
For oaths inviolate, untainted truth, 
Fair Freedom’s votary from his earliest youth, 
Brave Fayette languish’d in the dungeon’s gloom, 
And blameless, injur’d Louis met his doom: 
To thee did that unsparing fate extend, 
The infernals had defeated their own end; 
They saw the-impulse of nefarious pride 
Pervert thy judgment, and thy actions guide 5 
They saw thy soul to dark’ning doubts consiga’d, 
They saw, and bade thee live to curse mankind. 


Prompt to repel the meditated wrong, 
While quick resentment pours th’ indignant song, 
More generous thoughts my softening mind beguile, 
To monrn the error of perverted toil; 
That toil which well conducted, well design’d, 
Might tend to meliorate and bless mankind: 
ff pure Religion in her infant hour, 
Brav’d the strong arm of persecuting pow’rs 
It fierce Domitian’s rage could nought avail, 
And‘ cooler Julian’s machinations fail, 
While firm in native excellence she stood, 
’Mid storms of outrage, and a sea of blood; 
As well may’st thou attempt, on Memphis’ plain, 
Where the proud fabric shades the drear domain, 
The mighty pyramid aspires sublime, 
And mecks the force of winds, and sap of time, 
With feeble arms its solid base to wound, 
And bring the ponderous structure to the ground. 
é : MATILDA. 
New-York, August, 1797. ty 


September, 1797. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


eT 
BOTANY-BAY ECLOGUE. 


[From Southey’s Poems. | 
Time, Morning. Scene, the Shore.* 


NCE more to daily toil—once more to wear 
The weeds of infamy—from every joy 

The heart can feel excluded, I arise 
Worn out and faint with unremitting woe; 
And once again with wearied steps I trace 
The hollow-sounding shore. The swelling waves 
Gleam to the morning sun, and dazzle o’er . 
With many a splendid hue the breezy strand. 
Oh there was once a time when EL1nor 
Gazed on thy opening beam with joyous eye, 
Undimm’d by guilt and grief! when her full soul 
Felt thy mild radiance, and the rising day 
Waked but to pleasure! on thy sea-girt verge, 
Oft England! have my evening steps stole on, 
Oft have mine eyes surveyed the blue expanse, 
And mark’d the wild wind swell the ruttied surge, 
And seen the upheaved billow’s bosomed rage 
Rush on the rock; and then my timid soul 
Shrunk at the perils of the boundless deep, 
And heaved a sigh for suffering mariners. 
Ah! little deeming I myself was doom’d 
To tempt the perils of the boundless deep, 
An outcast—unbeloved and unbewail’d. 


Why stern Remembrance! must thine iron hand 

Harrow my soul? why calls thy cruel power 

The fields of England to my exil’d eyes, 

The joys which once were mine? even now I see 

The lowly lovely dwelling! even now 

Behold the woodbine clasping its white walls, 

And hear the fearless red-breasts chirp around 

To ask their morning meal:—for I was wont 

With friendly hand to give their morning meal, 

Was wont to love their song, when lingering morn 

Streak’d o’er the chilly landskip the dim light, 

And thro’ the open’d lattice hung my head, 

To view the snow-drop’s bud: and thence at eve, 

When mildly fading sunk the summer sun, 

Oft have I loved to mark the rook’s slow coitrse 

And hear his hollow croak, what time he sought 

The church-yard elm, whose wide-embowering boughs 
Full foilaged, half conceal’d the house of God. 
, > There, 


* The female convidts are frequently employed in colleéting thells for the pu 
pofe of malsing lime. 
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SeleSed Poetry. 


“There, my dead father! often have I heard 

Thy hallowed voice explain the wondrous works 
Of Heaven to sinful man. Ah! little deem’d 
Thy virtuous bosom, that thy shameless child 
So soon should spurn the lesson! sink the slave 
‘Of Vice and Infamy! the hireling prey 

Of brutal appetite! at length worn out 

With famine, and the avenging scourge of guilt, 
Should dare dishonesty—vet dread to die! 


Welcome ye savage lands, ye- barbarous climes, 
Where angry ‘England sends her outcast sons— 
J hail your joyless shores! my weary bark, 
Long tempest-tost on Life’s inclement sea, 

Here hails her haven! welcomes the drear scene, 
The marshy plain, the briar-entangled wood, 
And all the perils of a world uaknown. 

For Elinor has nothing new to fear 

From fickle Fortune! all her rankling shafts, 
Barb’d with disgrace, and venom’d with disease, 
Have pierced my bosom, and the dart of death 
,Has lost its terrors to a wretch like me. 


Welcome ye marshy heaths! -ye pathless woods, 
Where the rude native rests bis wearied frame 
Beneath the sheltering shade; where, when the storm, 
As rough and bleal: it rolls along the sky, 
Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to seek 
The dripping shelter. Welcome ye wild plains 
Unbroken by the plough, undelv’d by hand 
Of patient rustic; where for lowing herds, 

And for the music of the bleating flocks, 

Alone is heard the kangaroo’s sad note 

Deepening in distance. Welcome ye rude climes, 
The realm of Nature! for as yet unknown 

The crimes and comforts of luxurious life, 

Nature benignly gives to.all enough, 

Denies to all a superfluity. 

What tho’ the garb of infamy I wear, 

Tho’ day by day along the echeing beach 

1 cull the wave-worn shells, yet day by day 

I earn in honesty my frugal food, 

And lay me down at night to calm repose. 

No more condemn’d the mercenary tool 

Of brutal lust, while heaves the indignant heart 
With Virtue’s stifled sigh, to fold my arms 
Round the rank felon, and for daily bread 

To hug contagion to my poison’d breast; 

On these wild shores Repentance, saviour hand 
Shall probe my secret soul, shall cleanse its wounds, 
And fit the faithful penitent for Heaven. 
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UNIFORM 
FOR THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


ee ee 


Captain's Uniform. 

ULL drefs Coat. Blue cloth, with 
long buff lappels, and a ftanding 
collar, and lining of buff; to be made 
and trimmed full with a gold epaulet 
on each fhoulder. ‘The cuffs buff, with 
four buttons, and four buttons to the 
pockets, lappels to have nine buttons, 
and one to the ftanding collar. Buttons, 
yellow metal, and to have the foul an- 

chor and Amesitan Eagle on the fame. 

Veftand Breeches. Buff, with flaps, 
and four buttons to the vets, fo as to 
correfpond and be in uniform with the 
coat. Buttons the fame kind as the 
coat, only proportionably {maeller. 

Lsieutenants. 

Coat. Long blue, with half iappels, 
ftanding collar, and lining of buff. Pre 
lappels to have, fix buttons, and one. to 
the collar; below the lappel, right fide, 
three buttons, left fide, three clofe work- 
ed buttog holes. ‘Three buttons to the 
pocket flaps, and three to a flafh fleeve, 
with a buff cuff. One gold epaulet on the 
right fhoulder. Trimmings, plain twilt. 

Veit and Breeches. Buff— ~The for- 
mer to be made with fkirts, and pocket 
flaps, but to have no buttons to the 
pockets. The buttons for the veft and 
brecches and coat, the fame as for the 
¢aptain’s unifarm. 

Lieutenants of Marine. 

Coat. Long, blue, with long lap- 
pels, of red; ftanding collar and lining, 
red. The lappelsto have nine buttons, 
and one to the ftanding collar. Three 
buttons to the pocket flaps, and three 
to a flafh fleewe, with a red cuff. One 
gold epaulet on the right thoulder, for 
the fenior licutenant, whete there are 
two lieutenants for the fame fhip, and 
one on the left fiouldet forsthe fecond 
oificer. Where there is only ane lien- 
tenant, he is alfo'te wear the epaulet on 
the right fhoulder. Trimmings plain. 

Veit and Breeches. The former red, 
with ikirts and pocket flaps, but to have 
no buttons to the pockets. The latter 
blue—Buttons, for the fait, the fame as 
the captains and licatenants. 

Surgeons. 


Goat. Long, dark green, with black 


velvet lappels, and ftanding collar. Lap. 
pels to have nine buttons, and one to 
the Samving collar; no linings, other 
than being faced with the fame cloth as 
the coat. Slath fleeves, the cuff the 
fame as the facings, with three buttons, 
The flaps plain. 

Veit and breeches. ‘Fhe former red, 
double breafted—The latter green, fame 
asthe coat. Buttons, fame asthe officers, 

Surgeon's Mates. 

The fame as the furgeons, with only 
thiydifference in the coat, to wit—Half 
lappels, with fix buttons, and one to the 
collar; below the lappel, right fide, 
three buttons; left fide,three clofe work. 
ed button holes. 

Sailing Mafter. 
Coat. - Long blue, with facings and 


ftanding collar of the fame, edged with ” 


buff—nine buttons to the lappels, and 
one to the ftanding collar. Lining 
blue, or faced with the fame as the 
coat; {wh fleeves with three buttons, 
Pockets plain. ' 

Veit and breeches. Plain buff velt, 
and blue breeches. Buttons (for the 
fuit) the fame as for the officers. 

Purfer. 


Coat. Plain frock blue coat, with | 


the proper Naval buttons. No lappels. 
Veit and breeches. Buff and plain. 
Mi {br pmen. 

Coat. Plain frock coat of blue, lined 
and edged with buff, without lappels, a 
ftanding collar of buff, and plain buff 
cuffs, open underneath with 3 buttons. 

Veft and breeches. Buff; former ta 
be made round and plain. Buttons (for 
the fuit) the fame as before defcribed. 

Marine:, 


Plain thort coats of blue, with ared 
belt, edged with red, and turned up — 


with the fame, with comunon {mall ne 


val buttons, with blue pantalcons edged 


with red, and red vefts. 


ia 
. . id z 
Captains, Lieutenants, and Marine 


officers to wear, when full dreffed, cock- 
ed hats, with black cockades, and fimalt 
fwords (yellow mounted) and when 


undreffed, fuch fwords as may be here- | 


after fixed upon or ordered, which faid 


{words are to be worn at all times it 
t 
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Marine — 


e here- 


the midfhipmen, who are to wear cock- 
ed hats, &c. when full drefled only. 
Surgeons, Mates, Sailing Matters, and 
Purfers, cocked hats and black cock- 
ades. JAMES M‘HENRY, 
Secretary of War. 


—— ee eee 


Monthly Regi fter. go% 


N. B. Sutmmer drefs——Vet and 
breeches (excepting for marine foldiers) 
to be white or nankeen, as may corref- 
pond with the uniform, &c. &c. Ma- 
rines white linen overalls. 


War-Office, Aug. 24, 1796. 








Monthly Regifter. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


a 


ea 


BARNARDSTON, Avguf 23. 

N Sunday laft, between the hours of 
sand 7 A. M. was experienced the 

matt extraordinary fali of rain, perhaps 
ever known in this country, in the like 
time. The centre of the fhower appeared 
to be nenr the N. W. part of the town. 
The water cefcended in fuch torrents 
from the cloud, that in the fpace of a few 
minutes, the earth appeared to be under 
ageneral deluge: The vallies were foon 
filled, and the water forcing its way wich 
jrrefiftable impetuofity into the ftreams, 
formed a flood which rofe in the {pace of 
go minutes, perhaps ten times greater 
than ever was known before in the fame 


_ ftreams. Nothing appeared to be able to 


refit its fury; large trees ftanding ata 
confiderable diftance from the ufual courfe 
ofthe water, were almoft intantaneoufly 
torn up by the roots, and fwept away 
by the torrent: and out of fix bridges and 
fve milis that ftood upon Fall River, ope 
mill and bridge only were left flanding ; 
and what evinced the amazing force of the 
torrent is, that even in the lefler flreams 
hpndreds of rocks, fome it is prefumed 
of feveral tons weight, were forced down 
the current, and are now to be feen at 
fome diftance from the water on dry 
land ; and what is more extraordinary, the 
Water,in many places,:burft out from the 
des of hills, at places where it was never 
nown to proceed from before, and formed 
fieams of conficerable magnitude ; carry- 
Ing earth, ftones, and timber before them. 
€ meadows and low lands were pro- 
Gigiouly torn in pieces, and covered with 
Bravel and timber; the corn in mapy 
places was {wept away, and the roads 
rendered almoft impaffable. 
PuitaDetpuia, Sept. 6. General 
Koftiuiko, we hear, has left the city, ona 
Wifit to General White, of New Brunf. 
Wick. Before he left town, we under- 
hard, a gentleman in office prefented him 
“ia land warrant, to which he was en- 


tied by his fervices, and intimated there 
was a fum of money due to him, for his 
fervices in the caufe of this country.— 
We underftand that the General fignified, 
thag whilt fortune fmiled upon him at 
home, he had no intention of receiving 
any pecuniary reward from the United 
States, but that, in his prefenc circum. 
ftences, he fhould not decline the accept 
ance of what appearéd tobe hisdue. We 
believe that, with principal and intereft 

his pay will net amount to lefs than x 

to 20,000 dollars, as the General entexed 
into the fervice as a Colonel of Engineers, 
in O&ober, 1776, and remained sii] the 
end of the war. The Jand warrant, we 
are told, the General prefented to a Welch 
farmer, of the name of Thomas, who 
was a paflenger in the fame thip, and of 
whom he had conceived a high opinion. , 

Barrimore, Sept. 2. Congrefs and 
the public muft be highly gratified by 
learning that Washington city, the key 
ftone, as it may juftly be termed, of the 
Union, will certainly be ready in the year 
18co. The Prefident’s houfe is almof 
covered in, and the capitol is nearly ready 
for the roof.—-We ftate it from the beft 
authority, © all the refources are to be 
applied to that effential edifice, and that 
all other expenditures are to itop till that 
is finifhed,”’ though there is little doubt 
of the funds proving adequate to all the 
public buildings$; as for private accommo- 
dations, there are already almeft enough 
for the reception of the membess of cone 
grefs, and the attraétive power of confie 
dence will increafe by the abbreviation of 
time, as that of the magnet by the dimi- 
nutiog of fyace. 

The bricge over the Potowmac is now 
elegantly finithed, and the richelt copnties 
of Virginia are now conveying their pro- 
duce to Gearge-Town and the city. 

The Potowmac canal, though laf men- 
tioned, is yet the mot important objeG, 
and we are heppy to fay that it is rapidly 
AUIMpiei lng, 
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«completing, and will foon pour down on 
the cheapeft terms, the greateft abundance 
of all kinds of provifions, fo that com- 
merce will foon flourith in a moft fublime 
fituation. 

7-1 This morning, precifely at nine 
o'clock, at the navy-yard of Major Stod- 
gler, the builder, was launched the Unit- 
ed States frigate Conftellation. 

Frepverick-Town, Aug. 23. Died, 
on the 12th inf. on his plantation in 
Vork county, Pennfylvania, Andrew 
Shriver, an old, refpectable and indepen- 
ent farmer—left a widow of 87—lived 
jn a ftate of matrimony 66 years—65 of 
which pafied on the farm on which he 
expired.—He lived to fee his offspring 
multiplied to a great number——g.children, 
g2 grand children, $5 great grand chil- 
‘dren—in all one hundred and fixteen per- 
fons. 

Savawnan, Aug. 22. A Charlefton 
paper of the 14th inft. mentions an at- 
‘tempt having been made to wrap that city 
in flames, by fetting fire to a houfe at the 
upper end of Tradd-fireet, the property 
of Mr. John Heyward, who was abfent; 
‘dot fortunately the fmoke was difcovered, 
and the flame ex:inguifhed. Citizens of 
‘Savannah, look about you! For the fuc- 
cefs thofe incendiaries met with on the 
‘26th November, +796, in this city, may 
again induce them to make another trial 
the approaching winter. 

LansinGeurGnu, Aug. 29. A treaty 
with the Six Nations is about being held 
at Big-Tree, on the Genefee river, in the 
county of Ontario. —Gen. Shepherd, of 
Hiamothire, Maflachufetts, Col, Wadf- 
worth, of Hartford, Conneéticut, and Mr. 
Bayard, of New-York, have been ap- 
pointed by the fupreme executive com- 
amiffioners on the part of the United States 
to hold this treaty.——The principal obje& 
to be obtained, is a relinquifhment of the 
‘Indian title to the lands in the Maffachu- 
Fetts preemption, owned by Robert-*Mor- 
ris, E(g. andothers. The commiffioners 
met in Albany laft week, from whence 
they proceeded to the place of holding the 
treaty. "Tis expected the Indians will 
“be affembled by the time the commiflion- 
vers arrive at the Big. Tice, meflengers 
having been difpatched into their coun- 
try for this purpofe. 

The citizens of Lanfingburgh have it 
in contemplation- to attempt removing 
the ebftruGiions in the navigation be- 
tween this village and Troy. Several 
patriotic gentlemen have offered to fub- 
Teribe large fums towards an undertaking 
of this nature. 


- 


New-York, Sept. 5. A fecond tale 
of the campaigns of the French has berg 
diftributed to the two councils. 4 

The refule of the two is, that 
the 8th Sept. 1793, to the rath of Feb 
1797, the republican troops have obtaja. 
ed 261 victories, 31 of which were pitch, 
ed battles—kilied of the enemy 252,599 
men—taken, 197,784 prifoners of 
292 {trong places or important cities; 
forts, camps or redoubts, 7963 pieces of 
cannon, 386,792 firelocks, 4,388, 150lbs, 
of powder, 267 ftandards, 5436 horfes, 
&ce &e. 

8.] A fire was difcovered on Wednef. 


day night, a little after 10 o'clock, ing 


Stable between William and Rofe 
near Rhinelander’s fugar-houfe; 
it could be fubdued, the ftable and a back 
building adjoining were confumed, anda 
horfe wes burnt. The fuccefsful aGtivin 
of the firemen was remarkable: fevenl 
wooden buildings near the fire havi 
been prefecved which it was thought al. 
moft impoffible to fave. This aceidest 
is fuppofed to have been occafioned by 
carcleffnefs in taking a candle into th 
ftable without proper caution. 
Amongét the new inventions offered ® 
the public, there are few, perhaps, whith 
difcover more of the inventive genius than 
that recently brought into ufe in thisciy 
by Peter A. Mefier, for ruling paper 
‘The neatnefs of the jines drawn by this 
machine far exceed any her¢tofore ae 
cuted—which, together with the difpatth 
of bufinefs and cheapnefs of work, mut 
be evincive of its public utility. Thein 
ventor of this patent machine is a French 
gentleman in this city, of the name d 
Brunelle, who has feverai other valuable 
inventions under way, which, doubtlel 
will become of great public ufe, aswell 
advance him high in the eftimation of tit 
friends of the MECHANIC ARTS 
‘Mr. Todd, of Hull, England, has latey 
invented a new Hydraulic Pump, of vey 
fingular properties, viz. it will raifecm@ 
the quantity of water by the force of ti 
common pifton, can be converted into 4 
fire engine by the addition of the leathet 
tube and fire. pipe, and can water ana 
of ground in five minutes, in the fame 
manner as if it had been rained on for fowt 
hours, by the application of the lag 
watering pot to the end of the tire tube 
Jtis worked by the hand wince, and & 
celerated by a fly wheel. iz 
14.) An enhappy accident took plat 
yefterday in the afternoon, at the Brand 
Bank now building in Wall-ftreet, 
which Mr. Abraham Kip, one of the 
malant 
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pefods, loft his life, and Mr. Mufgrave, 
g carpenter, was much hurt. 

_ A very curious and ancient copy of the 
Koran, in the Cootte language, and in 
the hand-writing of Ali, the nephew and 
fon-in-law of Mahomet, was lately found 
by a gentleman at Bufforah ; it is nearly 
3300 years old. The Vizier has, we 
underftand, purchafed it at the price of 
ne lack of rupees. 

Notice to Mariners failing into the Port 
of Savanneh. 

A large Buoy is placed on the outfide 
of the Bar in the deepeft water, having 
all the leading marks on, the beacon and 
Light-houfe in one, bearing W. 4 N. dif- 
tant four miles. Another Buoy lies in 
the fame direétion, one mile within the 
Bar3 a third, one mile further up bearing 
W. by N- from the fecond; and a fourth, 
one mile N. W. by W. from the third ; 
after pailtng which, there is fafe anchor- 
age for a large fleet in four or five fathoms 
at low water, the Light-houfe bearing S. 
S$. W. 

N. B. The Buoys are all placed in the 
belt water, having a channel half a mile 
to the northward, and one fourth to the 
fouthward, in the narroweit place, and 
aearly the fame depth of water—There 
are 20feet on the Bar at the loweit tides. 

18,] In lat. 16, 45, Ne long. 169, 38, 
W. from London, on my paflage from 
the Sandwich Iflands to China, the 2d of 
Sept. 1796, at midnight, in company with 
the fchooner Prince William Henry, Wil- 
liam Wake, mafter, of London, we both 
tan afhore on the north fide of a reef of 
Coral rocks and fand, where we continued 
watil next day noon—=at which time the 
Weather being very clear, we faw two 
{mali ilands of fand, bearing W. by N. 
four or five miles diftant; and from our 
top gallant. maft-head we faw the fhoal, 
tstending E. S, E.. foutherly round to 
W.S. W.—but how far we were not able 
determine, Keep the late.17. N. and 
this thoal will not be feen. 

JOSEPH PIERPONT. 

At the late commencement at Dart- 
Mouth College, the degree of Dottor of 

aws was conferred on the Hon. Oliver 
Hfworth, Chief Juftice of the United 
Sutes, and on theHon. Nathan Chipman, 
whief Juftice of Vermont. 

25} The ftable of Mr. Daniel Under- 
bil, in Waterettreet, near Peck-flip, was 
Reduced to afhes about 9 o'clock on Satur- 
7 evening. Happily no further injury 


28.] The Prefident of the United 
Stay has appointed Joha Read, jun. 


Efq. of the city of Philadelphia, agent 
for the United States, under the 6th ar- 
ticle of the treaty between the United 
States and his Britannic Majcity, vice 
Charlss Hall, Efg. declined. 

Simon Grols, of Maryiand, is appoint. 
ed firit lieutenant of the frigate Con~ 
STELLATION, at Baltimore, command- 
ed by Capt. Truxton. 

The Governor of Charlefton has itfued 
a procbarvetion, offering a reward of one 
thoufand dollars to any pesfoun who may 
give fuch information as @iay lead to the 
difcovery of the principals or accomplices 
in a plan, which he has reafon to fuppofe 
is carried on, for making fecret enlift- 
ments for improper and iliegal purpofes. 

The Chemical Muteum of the College 
of New-York, has been lately enriched 
with anextenfive colle@tion of Minesals, 
the donation of Mr. Samuel Owens, late 
of Belfaft, now of this city. ‘Thus the 
generofity of emigrants from Europe tends 
to promote the progrefs of arts and fci- 
ences in the United Scates. 

31.] A treaty of peace was figned om 
the roth of Auguft, between the Repub- 
lic of France and her Faithful Majely 
the Queen of Portugal. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, the 
Hon. James Crawford, late Governor of 
Bermuda, to Mrs. Livingfton, widow of 


the late R. C. Livingfen, Efq.—Mr. » 


John Arnet, to Mifs Phoebe Martin. —» 
Mr. John Dominick, to Mifs Eliza 
Warner.—Mr. William Mix, to Mils 
Eliza Tooker.—Mr. Abraham Van Au~ 
len, to Mifs Mary Brookman.—Mr. Jaq, 
cob Seaman, to Mifs Sally Hewlett.—< 
Mr. Andrew Norwood, to Mifs Abi- 
gail Ogilvie.—Wiiliam Palmer, Efq. 
Captain in the 18th (Bricith) regiment 
of dragoons, to Mifs Auguita Temple, 
daughter of Sir John Templee—Mr, B. 
Gomez, to Mifs Charlotte Hendricks.— 
Mr. Monmouth H. Guion, to Mifs 
Anne Lyon.—Mr,. Joan Bannerham, to 
Mifs Sufannah Henderfon.—Mr. Con- 
nover Bowne, to Mifs Eliza Boan.—Mr, 
Samuei Charlott, to Mifs Elizabeth Cra 
ven.—Mr. Garret Kip, to Mifs Anne 
Leach.—Mr. $, Roundtree, to Mrs. Sue 
fannah Swinburn.—Mr. James. Mait- 
land, to Mifs Eliza Seton.—Captain 
Thomas Reed, to Mifs Euphan Deas.— 
Mr. Jofeph Morrifon, to Mifs Nancy 
Brown.—Mr,. Alexander Dennifon, to 


Mifs Martha Allifon.—Mr. Augoftus 


Winter, to Mifs Rofina Moore. —Mr, 

John Marfchalk, to Mifs Sophia Steddi- 

tord——Mr. Joha Simond, to Mifs Mary 
_ M*Lavghians 
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'S Louchiam—Me. George Barkley, to 
1,230 j Si tis.«- e Ag. Thomas Le 


a 


rie y.o At Pifee AWAY, Dr. 

» to M » omy Long laff, 
Sowto-Curolaa.——In the capital, 
sac Ganterg to Mrs. Efher Da 


in. ConneQidt.—-At Greenwich, Mr. 
Neaem:ah Brown, to Miis Sally Purdy. 

At New-London, Mr. Walter Hub. 
hell, to Mifs Ann Law. 

In Rhode-Ifand.—In the eapital, 
Capt. Rovert Lillibridge, to Mifs Char- 
lotte Sabin. 

In the Difri&® of Maine.—At Port- 
Jand, Lieut, D, Hale, of the corps of ar- 


tillery and engineers of the United Stacesy 


to Mifs A. Noyes. 
top New-Hampfhiree—At New-Glou- 
cefter, Mr. Job Hafkell, aged 75 years, 
to Mrs. Pavions, aged 31. 
—FOREIGN MARRIAGES.— 

In London, John Quincy Adams, Efq. 
Amboeffador from the United States of 
Amerita tothe Court of Berlin, to Mifs. 
Louifa Johnfons 

In Canpada.—~-At Three Rivers, Mr. 
Bernard §. Judah, of New-York, to Milfs 
Catharine Hart. 

‘ —DEATHS = 
. In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shaw.—Mits Mary Dow,— 
Mr. Nathaniel Embree.—-Mifs Catha- 
jne Flinn.—Mrss Frances Harrifon, con- 
ti of Richard Harrifon Efq.—Mr. W. 
Gitbert, aged 80 yearso—Mr. Samuel 
Suydam.—-Mi. George Gunn.—Mr, J. 
Rogers, jun.—-Mr. Jonathan Drake. 
_ At Greenwich, Mr. Ths. M‘Farran. 
At Hadfon, Mr. John Jenkins. 

. At Lebanon Springs, Mr. Fredericl 
Lather. 

At Albany, Mr. James Vernor.—Mrs, 

Eliza Shepherd. 

At Stillwater, Mifs Ciarifla Everts. 
On Long-Ifland, at Jamiaca, Dr. W. 

M. Johnfon, 

. At Brooklyne, Andrew Onderdonk, 
Efq. fenator from the fouthern diftria 
igthe legiflature of this ftate. 

,» Of Staten-ifand, Dr. Wm. Young. 
In New-Jerfey—At Newark, Mrs. 
Bovdinot, contort of Elifha Boudinor, 
Efy.—Mr. William Grant, 

At Mount-Pieafant, Major T. Hunn. 

In Monmouth county, Capt. J. Bowne, 

At Bordentown, Mr. Robert Casey.ous 
Mi. James Carey, in his 19th year. 
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In Pennfy!vania.—Ig the capital, De 
Nicholas Way, aged §1 yearsewAfy ». 
Welt——M>,. Jofeph Read. —Mr, 
Aliens—Dir Richard Brown==he, ae 
lentine Pekin.=—-Mr. Lake Farnell 
Mrs. Ekaabeth Th 
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iB crovendikesnMy, 
‘Lemothy Rudlell, printes.—Mr, Nags 
nel Barn tt.-—wliy. Ge. De TED ARe-mm lip, 
William Lif.—Mr. Joba Turner, 
John Lockwaod, | failing-mafer of the 
United States frigatee—Myr. Smither; 
eng aver. ---Mr. Thomas Noy Ofwalda.. 
Dr. Samue' Joness---Mrs. Etizabeth 
wald.—Miis Peggy Fenno.—Mr, 
Vitor Journal.——Mr, Stockdal 
Jothua Chibborn. 
At Briftol, Mr. T. Cantines 
At Cheltenham, Mrs. Ans Carmidy 
In Delaware.--- At Wilmington, the 
Rev. Thomas Ainger. ; 
In Maryland. Act Baltimore, A, Re 
binfon, Efq.—Rev. John Floyd——Mr,G 
Roberts.—Mrs, Salmon.—Mr. Williag 
Biays.—Dr. Edw, Johnfon.—Mr. James 
Angel, formerly printer. © 
Ac Gray’s, Johan Dyke, Efq. his Bes 
tannic Mejelty’s commiffary for Cow 
Nichola Mole. ° 
In Virginia,.——At Peterfburgh, Mit 
Ann Selden. ‘A 
At Norfolk, Mr. Afhton Rea.---Mrd), 
Henry.--- Mr. Lyon.---Mr. N. Eoftaté, 
At Annapolis, Mrs Samuel Clayland, 
- In South-Carolina.—Im the capital, 
Mr. James Brodie. —Dr. Wm, Calder 
Capt. Charles Wefton.—T. Middleton 
E(q.---Mr.]. Fitzpatrick..--Mr, A.Fre 
zer.-- Mr. Cunningham.--- Js Ramfiy, 
A+ M.---Mr. Jofeph Foulke, ---MnRP 
Stobe,-- Dr. Cephus Prentifs.---MnT 
Murray.--Mr. J. Poyas.--Mr. W, Tayits 
in Georgia. —At Savannah, Mri. G 
Gavin.---Capt. Hrae} Bayley. ---MilsS 
C. fackfon.---Capt. Robert Phelaa 
Atahe ifle of Hope, famesParker, Elf 
In Rhode-IMand.-- AtProvidence,Mtm 
Sarah Alten. -.Mifs Efther Brownss--/. 
Araold, Eiq. his confort, Mary Arnold, 
his fon, Jofeph Arnold ; being the whole 
family.-..Mr. Wm, Tiilinghatt.---Mm 
Mitchillt-=Mrs, Gofa.---Mr. R. Porte 
Jn Vermont, Governor Chittendes 
_“FOREIGN DEATHS.— 
In Nova-Scotia.---In the capital, Mrs 
Mary Clarke.---Mrgs A. Tuttle, --flit. 
E. Bayers.---Lieut. Chailes Thomas, 
the Royal Fufileers. o 
_ At Bermuda, Mrs. Mary Forbes. 
+ In N. Providence, the Chev. de Bqnert™ 
In Great-Britain.---In Londo, Bt 
mund Burke, Efg, °° 
In Kent, Losd Amherft. 
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